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In Case of Accident 


Use Pond’s Extract. Everybody knows its purity, 
strength and great medicinal value. Don’t take the 


weak, watery Witch Hazel preparations represented to be “the same as” POND’S 
EXTRACT. They generally contain “ wood alcohol,” which irritates the skin, and, 
taken internally, is a deadly poison. + 


AFTER A DAY OF CYCLING, GOLF, or any outdoor sport, when the body is weary, the hands rough 
and chapped, or the face red with tan or sunburn, POND’S EXTRACT removes all irritations—soothes 


and comforts the body. 
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number of bound volumes of 
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CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 


Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes. 
New buildings; aprenasinan special care of health. 

Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Art. Music. Pupils 
met in Chicago. 





Connecticut 





7: - THE 
m TACONIC SCHOOL, 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
A beautiful school for girls 

after the highest New Englan 

standards, in a lovely lake and 

mountain region. 
For circular and_particulars, 

address the Principal, 

Miss Lilian Dixon, A. B., 
(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley). 





District of Columbia 


McDONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL tOR GIRLS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. . 

A home school for a limited number of pupils. Music, Ars. 
Languages, Literature and Science. Location unexcelled, 
19th year opens Oct. 2, 1901. Catalogue. 

Rev. Epwin R. Lewis, A.M., M.D., Principal. 








Maryland 


OUTHERN HOME SUROOL FoR GIRLS, 
915 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md, Miss Duff, Miss Pendleton, 
Suecessors to Mrsi Wi Mi Cary and Mise Cary; Oeti1, 1901; 60th Yeari 




















Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY Kor Young Ladies, 


Andover, Mass. 

The 78rd year opens September 19th. Three Seminary 
Courses at a ay Fitting Course. Annual expenses, 
$400.. Address Miss Emmy A. Means, Principal. For cata- 
logue, W. F. Draper. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, . MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough . 
training in the usual college preparatory coursés and makes 
specialties of music, painting, religious culture, cooking, house- 
hold-economics,-dress. cutting and millinery. Annex department 
of household practice a decided success. $600 per year—no neces- 
sary extras. For catalogue address 


c. C. BRAGDON, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


100 special Scholarships of 
g25each. Located close to the 
Courts. Four hundred students SCHOOL OF LAW 
last year. Opens Oct.z. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
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The Music of our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew the 
methods of the 
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OF MUSIC 


We will send to any one inter- 
ested an illustrated catalogue and 
all particulars relating to our School 
of Music and Elocution. 

George W. Chadwick, Mus. Direc. 
Address all correspondence to 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 


Ihe Gilman School 
For Girls ane canbridve School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, varied 
courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 
playgrounds, highest ideals. The Manual describes the school. 
Introduction required. Opens Sept. 26, 1901 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Williston Seminary, 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 

An endowed Academy with cottage life for boys. Laboratories 
in Biology, Physics. Chemistry. Gymnasium and athletic field with 
44 mile track and buildings recently constructed. 61st year begins 
Sept. 1uth,1901. Joseph H. Sawyer, M.A., Principal. 
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REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 
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ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 
a 5 Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin.. Lowell, Mass. 


New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fitey hind Year. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any, American College. New 
buildings. Ss . Libera) eS rmant eniabarinsGanete 


rates For catalogue address 
John C. Sharpe, M.A. 0.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 
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Magyotetprne 
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Certificate adniits to mms. Taaar colleges. Music and Art. Resi- 
dent pupils, $8v0. 





New York 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Facuity with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 


CLINTON tatty hy Lig SCHOOL 





miles from 
6 may atu for any college. Boys 10 to 7, ~y ene 
ot entrance preferred. References: Bishop HUNTINGTON 
BIsHOP WHITEHEAD FOU& COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 

. B. WHEELER. A.M., PRIN. 





Wilson School for Boys 
Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson. Head Master, Fisbkill-on-Hud- 
esis nap thal N. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarship and high moral char- 
acter ; prepares for College or Scientific School. Gymnasium 
ample gruunds for athletic games. Fali term begins Sept. Lz. 


Address ¥, L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 











CORNELL’S LARGEST FITTING SCHOOL 


(Ithaca, N. Y., High School.) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland. Brazil 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, thirty-one (31) States, an 
from twenty four (24) counties in N. Y. State. Has won 61 
State and 12 University scholarships in? years. Sends 40 to 60 
students annually to Cornell. Tuition, $75 for 40 weeks. Free 
text-books. Gymnasium i acre athletic field. Both sexes. 

Registration, 670. Kall term begins Sept.9. For catalog, ad- 
dress F.D BOYNTON, M.A., Principal. 














The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


Conducted under the auspices of 
—t College, Columbia University 
w building for September, 1901. 
+l... for Kinaesre, Physical Culture, 
Sci fence, Art and Manual Train 
THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION. 
‘or circular address 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M. 
Superintendent. 


Superior eg 





New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday; September 26th; 1901; 





Ohio 





OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE §$ September 15, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARKOWS, President. 
i Cysetion Coll thoro equi with 
ar ‘and Seventeen built 


inary, the Conservatory of 
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ting, and a four years’ N Normai Course in Ph 


cal Train- 
‘our Be" 1857 students last year, 


ing for women. Eighty- 
For full information address t retary, 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Virginia 
RANDOLPH. MACON AGADEM dolphstacon 8 Byetem loceved 
alley, Va , 80 miles west of W: nm, D. U., pre- 
ae for pee he, or cntveent ity. Brick building equip os sot 
Terms os nonggad Tenth session opens Sept. 17, 1 


00,000. 
Postal card for 
CHA LTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 


ROANOKE fini va.” 


with Bheotiven, Large ‘Li ‘ 

—* ge No bar-rooms. Expenses |. 

Aid 8c Delarsnupe.. Students from 7 States and coun 
tries. Catalogue free. Address the President. 














Theological Seminaries 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term ey t. 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS 








Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens September 25. Address Prof. H.M.SCOTT, 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18, am. Full faculty. Thor- 
ough instruction for college graduates in all branches of theo- 
logical study. Elective System. Large Library. Buildings re- 
cently renovated ; heated by steam bs en suena 

For catalogues and tnformation, addre 

P RESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 


OBERLIN 
Theological A be 


69th year opens Sept. Strong courses with special 
% = of Musi 
rot. 





gllege and Conservato: 


BOSWORT yg Oberlin, Ohie. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 
PAN-AM. EX. wi petre deme 


direct car lines to and from other gates, depots, etc, $1 Sand up. Fo For 
maps and particulars, address 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 East 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT 
EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO PAN- AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, 
and to all points on the lines of the New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. R, and thé 
Lackawanna R, R. and their connections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brookly 
With telephone connections, 
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LONG BEACH, L. I. 
ALWAYS COOL. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL, 


Now Open. 
Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. 
45 minutes from New York City. 
A. E. DICK. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ®S?0n, LiveRPoot, 


fling regularly. 1st one. 8 $40 and #45 ae om de- 
of A after A it lst. “aA Sie, steamers ss Wini- 
Lancastrian,” Aug 


Au $ ay (ne = y 3. 
Aug. Tet CHTON & CO. Gen'l noewis, 118 State St. Boston. 














'The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








“A great deal in a little space.” 
— The Press. 


4 THE a 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books of 
travel and education issued by the Pas- 
senger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


These small books are filled with in- 
formation regarding the best modes of 
travel and the education that can best be 
obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great 
resorts of America—to trips to the islands 
of the sea and around the world, 

They also contain numerous illustra- 
tions and new and accurate maps of the 
country described. 


A copy of the 40-page 
me - ae Track ne 





nt; 
; Grand Central 
Station, New York. 











Ramona 
and Athena 


Sugar 
Wafers 


Ramona 
Chocolate 


Athena 


Lemon 


Inviting 
Delicacies for 
Dainty 
Desserts 


National Biscuit Company. 





Save a Hair Cut. 


How ofte 
“woolly” ana looks_ untidy long be- Y 
fore your hair needs cutting. ith @ 


Coates Clippers 3 


at ome your wifecan keep your 
eck trimmed and neat all 
“the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 
Buy eo “E 
ning” ion, your aomlor 
or sen sor tllustrated 
elaine and prices. 
oacee SE. COMPANY, 
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The Holy Bible. 


Newly edited, by the American 
Revision Committee, A. D. 1901, 
being the American Standard Edi- 
tion of the Revised Bible, will be 
published in August. 

This edition is the only one au- 
thorized by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, and will bear their 
attestation on the back of the title 
page. 

Long Primer type, 
and topical headings. 
$1.50 to $9. 

Order early through your book- 
seller, or write for descriptive price 
list to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
Rhessa 41 East 18th Street, New York. 


references 
Prices from 








We are now sending out representatives 
(free of charge in New York City, and at the 
cost of traveling expenses only outside of the 
City) for the purpose of inspecting in con- 
fidence the books of firms and corporations to 
be closed as of June 29. These inspections 
enable us to quote prices for annual or semi- 


annual audits of books and accounts. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 CHDAR STREET, 


Telephone: 3959 John. 


COLORADO 


Offers Superior 
Attractions for Your 
Summer Vacation 


First-class tickets will be sold certain days July and September 


at $25.00, Chicago, Denver and return; Utah points $15.00 higher. 
respondingly low from other points. 


all summer. 


Cor- 
Rates but little higher other days 


Good accommodations at all points of interest, and at moderate 


cost. 


The ‘Colorado Special,” only one night to Denver. 
The “Overland Limited,” only two nights to Utah. 
These two fast trains provide the best of everything, and leave Chi- 


cago every day. Send 4c. stamp for “Colorado Illustrated.” 


lars of any agent, or address 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New Y: 
delphia; 368 Washington St., » Boston 


Chicago;435 Vine St., Cincinnati; 


ior Ste ioveland, li Campus Martius, Detro 


Particu- 


801 Main 
Smithfiel 





Chicago, Union Pacific & North Westen Line 
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Survey of the World 


The laying aside of 
silver and Bryan in 
the Ohio Democratic 
Convention has been greeted with a great 
sigh of relief and gratitude in Demo- 
cratic councils throughout the land. 
Commendation was to be expected in the 
East, but the expressions of approval are 
most hearty in the South and the upper 
Mississippi Valley. There is much talk 
in the Southern Democratic press about 
“the errors of the past few years” and 
an impending return to “ the fundamental 


Change of 
Democratic Policy 


doctrines and time-honored principles of 


the party.” Silver has ceased to be a 
live question, it is said; and some explain 
that it has been killed by the increased 
output of gold, due to the discovery of 
new mines and new processes for reduc- 
ing ores. In Virginia, where ruling 
Democratic opinion can be procured from 
the Constitutional Convention now in ses- 
sion, the action taken in Ohio gives much 
satisfaction, one prominent delegate say- 
ing that Bryan ought to rest a while and 
write a book on the Civil War. In Mas- 
sachusetts a member of the Democratic 
committee says he is tired of opposing 
wealth and monopoly. He thinks the 
party should turn about and try to get 
some of the wealth arrayed on its own 
side. There are signs of a very small 
revolt “1 Ohio, where the Bryanite presi- 
dent o. the State’s Association of Demo- 
cratic Clubs has left the party and is talk- 
ing about a third ticket. A conference of 
bolters will be held in Columbus on the 
31st, and the Populists will hold a council 
there the day before. Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson heartily supports the platform 
and ticket. Concerning Bryan he says: 


“ He does not realize that the people of Ohio 
have lost interest in the things that interest 


Mr. Bryan. He is out of touch with things, 
and he does not know what he is talking about 
in his criticisms of the platform. Mr. Bryan 
is not up to date. The platform is.” 


Bryan’s comments upon the action of the 
convention were, in part, as follows, after 
the remark that the resolution ought not 


to have included any reference to him- 
self: 


“The convention not only failed, but re- 
fused, to indorse or reaffirm the Kansas City 
platform; and from the manner in which the 
gold element has rejoiced over this feature of 
the convention one would suppose that the 
main object of the convention was not to 
write a new platform but to repudiate the one 
upon which the last national compaign was 
fought. The gold papers assume that the con- 
vention refused to adopt the Kansas City plat- 
form because it contained a silver plank. If 
so, it would have been more courageous to 
have declared openly for the gold standard. To 
ignore the subject entirely was inexcusable. 
The money question is not yet out of politics. 
Did the leaders ignore it to please those who 
had bolted? Or does Mr. McLean want to be 
left free to affiliate in the Senate with the Re- 
publicans on financial questions in case of his 
election? ” 


Charles A. Towne, who left the Repub- 
lican party in 1896 on the silver issue, 
who was nominated by the Populists and 
Silver Republicans in 1900 for Vice- 
President, and is now getting rich in 
Texas oil, says silver as an issue is dead, 
and predicts the nomination of David B. 
Hill. 4 


The orders of President 
Shaffer for a strike in all 
the union mills of the 
sheet steel, steel hoop and tin plate 
branches of the Steel Corporation were 
obeyed on the 15th inst., and less than 
3,000 skilled men remained at work in the 
factories, about 74,000 becoming idle. A 


1703 


Strike of the 
Steel Workers 





1704 


majority of these were not members of 
the Amalgamated Union, but their labor 
depended upon that of the strikers. One 
effect was a sharp decline of values in the 
stock market. At the outset the strikers 
were cheered and assisted by the acces- 
sion of the non-union or unorganized men 
in three large hoop factories; but at the 
end of last week no other considerable 
gains of this kind had been made. At 
one of the large tube factories 4,500 men 
were conciliated by an increase of 10 per 
cent. in wages. The strike reduced the 
output of sheet steel in the United States 
vy 52 per cent., that of hoop steel by 73 
per cent., that of tin plate by 94 per cent. 
and cut off the entire supply of cotton 
ties. During the week there was much 
controversy over the meaning and prob- 
able effect of the strikers’ demand, repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation repeatedly 
asserting that signing of the scale for the 
non-union mills would have compelled 
the non-union men to join the union, 
while Shaffer contended that it would not 
have affected the freedom of these men, 
and declared that many of them had been 
required against their will to sign con- 
tracts binding them to keep out of the 


union. There was disagreement on other 
questions, which we have considered else- 


where. Offers of help: were received by 
the strikers from the Federation of La- 
bor and the Window Glass Union. Re- 
ferring to indications that the price of the 
Corporation shares was artificially sup- 
ported in the stock market, Shaffer as- 
serted that in the conference at Pittsburg 
a representative of the Corporation had 
told him that there was an available fund 
Of $200,000,000 to be used in this way. It 
was reported in New York that a part of 
the underwriting syndicate’s fund was in 
use as a sustaining force. On the 19th 
J. Pierpont Morgan authorized the pub- 
lication of a few remarks in which he de- 
clared that there could be no compromise, 
and that the position of the three com- 
panies had his unqualified approval. This 
caused some further decline on the Stock 
Exchange, but did not seem to affect the 
situation in the field, altho it stimulated 
President Shaffer to attack Mr. Morgan 
sharply in public addresses, and to make 
threats as to calling out more union men. 
At a meeting in Wellsville he warned the 
strikers that they would be tempted to 
acts of violence, and urged them to make 
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every effort for the preservation of order. 
‘the Corporation failed to open the mill 
at that place with non-union labor, but at 
Vandegrift 1,800 non-union employees 
in mass meeting opposed the union and 
declared their purpose to stand by the 
company. The cost of the strike is said 
to be about $210,000 a day for the Cor- 
poration, and $156,000 for the employees 
who are idle. On Saturday evening, in 
a statement given to the press, Shaffer 
attacked the Republican party and the ad- 
ministration, threatening to withdraw his 
support from the party if the Administra- 
tion should “ stand idly by and allow the 
combine to crush us out of existence.” 


od 


A significant interview with 
Lord Pauncefote concerning 
the pending negotiations for 
a new canal treaty was cabled to this 
country last week by the agent of the 
Associated Press. The British Ambas- 
sador, remarking that he was having con- 
ferences with the Cabinet about the pro- 
jected treaty, went on as follows: 

“We are now in the middle of the nego- 
tiations, which, altho they have not yet 
reached any tangible result, show good prom- 
ise. Naturally, I may not disclose the details, 
but I may say that when I return to the 
United States at the end of October, I hope to 
take with me a Nicaraguan treaty that will 


The Canal 
Treaty 


meet the views of both President McKinley 


and the British Cabinet. It goes without say- 
ing that the President has made himself cog- 
nizant of the opinions of the Senate and of the 
Secretary of State. There is no use wasting 
time over treaties which the Senate is likely to 
refuse. I really believe that differences of 
opinion between the two nations are capable of 
settlement in an agreement fair to both. If I 
could finish my delightful labors in the United 
States by accomplishing this end I should in- 
deed feel gratified. But the only way this can 
be obtained is step by step, with proposition 
followed by counter proposition, and eventually 
a happy medium. I happen to know that Mr. 
Hay consulted the Senate, both the section sup- 
posed to support him and the section credited 
with other motives. You may be sure that 
whatever may be agreed upon between the two 
Governments will meet with the approval of 
the Senate.” 


Lord Pauncefote is not accustomed to 
talk freely for publication. As it is un- 
derstood that Secretary Hay ascertained 
that a treaty not embracing the principle 
of the Davis amendment could not be 
ratified, an impression prevails that the 
Ambassador is preparing the British pub- 
lic for some concessions with respect to 
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fortifications. This is the view of cer- 
tain London journals. The explanation 
does not provoke hostile comment in 
England, but the old suggestion is made 
that Great Britain should have some 
equivalent in a concession with respect 
to the Alaskan boundary. It is now ex- 
pected that the sessions of the High 
Joint Commission will be resumed. 


a 


Since the return of General 
Gomez to Havana some of 
the newspapers there have 
ascribed to him and to T. Estrada Palma 
the opinion that annexation to the United 
States is the manifest destiny of Cuba, 
after the people shall have enjoyed inde- 
pendence for a time; but there is no evi- 
dence that either of these leaders has 
openly expressed such an opinion for 
publication. On the other hand, General 
Maso, a candidate for the presidency, 
says that Cuba should have a navy of her 
own and repudiate the policy of force 
embodied in the Platt amendment. <A 
report was published last week in New 
‘York that it was our Government’s pur- 
jpose to retain for all time the Morro fort 
at the entrance of the harbor of Havana; 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


and that a treaty providing for the per- 
manent occupation of this fort under the 


American flag was being prepared. 
While no official denial of this assertion 
thas heen made, there seems to be no 
foundation in fact for it. The points at 
whi¢h naval stations are to be established 
‘have yirtually been selected, it is said, 
‘but formal negotiations concerning them 
will be deferred until after the new in- 
‘sular government shall have been set up. 
‘The stations will probably be at Ha- 
wana, Nipe Bay, Cienfuegos and Santiago 
cor Guantanamo. MHavana’s Morro is not 
‘suitable for a naval ¢tation, altho as a fort 
iit could be the key to the control of the 
entire island. If the station is to be, as 
‘some say, on the shore of the inner har- 
‘bor, it would be controlled by the Merro 
cat the entrance. This would also be true 
of a naval station in the harbor of San- 
‘tiago, at the mouth of which there is a 
similar Morro. The report does not ex- 
‘cite much opposition in Havana, where a 
‘prominent paper says that the United 
‘States cught to ‘hold both these harbor 
forts. Our Government ‘has bought the 
Spanish floating dry dock now in Ha- 
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vana harbor, and will have it towed to 
Manila by way of the Suez Canal.— 
Treasurer Hollander, of Porto Rico, who 
arrived at New York last week, says, in a 
statement concerning the resources and 
financial condition of the island, that it is 
free from funded or floating debt, and be- 
gins the new fiscal year with a consider- 
able surplus in the treasury. To meet the 
annual expenditure (about $2,000,000, 
half of it for schools and roads), there is 
revenue derived from duties on foreign 
goods, excise taxes and a tax of one- 
half of one per cent. on real and personal 
property. The duties and excise taxes 
will yield three-quarters of the sum re- 
quired. Such taxes in the States and 
‘Yerritories are taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The new revenue law, he says, 
is now cordially accepted by all except 
those who oppose any tax or prefer the 
unfair taxes of Spain. Thus far there 
has been barely a single prosecution for 
violation of the excise law; and altho 
there were 65,000 schedules for taxes on 
real and personal property, less than 250 
taxpayers have complained to tne Board 
of Appeal. There has been no sale of 
property for taxes unpaid, since May, 
1900, except where careful inquiry 
showed that the money was deliberately 
withheld by persons able to pay it; and 
the new law guards the interests of those 
who deserve lenient treatment. 


a 


Interviewed in London 
last week, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who recently came 
to that city from Rome, confined his re- 
marks concerning the friars in the Philip- 
pines to the diplomatic statement that the 
Pope was anxious to have the Philippine 
problems, including the disposition of 
church property, “ solved on the basis of 
the fairness which characterizes Amer’ 
can policy generally.” The plan of our 
Government is reported to be that th 
Spanish priests shall be withdrawn, and 
that their places shall be filled by priests 
from this country. As for the land held 
by the orders, the purchase of it and the 
subsequent disposal of it to the people 
seems expedient, in order that it may be 
subject to taxation. “The Catholic au- 
thorities at Manila, who resent the re- 
cent attacks of the leaders of the Filipino 
Federal party upon the friars, now say 
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that they do not intend to withdraw the 
friars permanently, asserting a belief that 
these priests will be welcomed by the peo- 
ple when it becomes generally known 
that they will no longer exercise temporal 
authority. They object to the substitu- 
tion of priests from the States because 
such priests have no knowledge of the 
Spanish language or the native dialects. 
Aguinaldo is said to be complaining be- 
cause he is still a prisoner; on this ac- 
count he has declined to send a message 
to General Malvar, advising him to sur- 
render. It is expected, however, that 
Malvar will soon give in his submission. 
Continued disturbance in Batangas, Cebu 
and Bohol has made it necessary to place 
those provinces again under military con- 
trol. The new civil governments still ex- 
ist, but the military power is supreme. 
The charges against Governor Whit- 
marsh, of Benguet Province, were made 
by the Secretary of the province, Otto 
Schurer, a German subject, who was ap- 
pointed because of his influence among 
the Igorrotes, and is said to have re- 
garded the occupation of the islands by 
the United States with much dissatisfac- 
tion. Datto Mandi, who recently issued 
a proclamation prohibiting slavery or 
slave-trading in the Zamboanga district, 
has received from the Commission a res- 
olution of thanks and commendation. 


General Aquino, who was responsible for ‘ 


the murder of five captive American sol- 
diers, has been sent to prison for life, and 
several other Filipino murderers have re- 
cently been hanged. Captain Andrew 
Rowan, who distinguished himself by 
perilous service in Cuba, has been ac- 
quitted by the court that tried him for 
burning a Filipino village. It was not 
by his order that the offense was com- 
mitted. Congress will probably be asked 
by the War Department at the coming 
session to repeal or modify the Hoar 
amendment concerning franchises, which 
is said to be retarding progress on the is- 
lands by preventing the investment of 
capital in needed improvements and for 
the development of industrial resources. 
The “ Hancock,” bearing Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Corbin and Surgeon-General Stern- 
berg, arrived at Manila last week, hav- 
ing broken the record for the passage 
from San Francisco by covering the dis- 
tance in twenty days. 
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The . Liberal Party 
shows itself more and 
more unable to offer 
effective opposition to the party in pow- 
er. It is a house divided against itself, 
and hence its impotence. In the present 
state of affairs every other issue is sub- 
ordinate to the question of imperialism: 
Shall the Boer War be carried out to the 
end, or shall the so-called Little-England- 
ers prevail? In its opposition to the war 
and particularly to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
manner of conducting the war, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has been leader of 
the party, altho Mr. John Morley, who 
has recently re-entered politics, is un- 
doubtedly the strongest man intellectual- 
ly in the Opposition. Mr. Morley is bit- 
ter and unflinching and persistent in his 
denunciations. It is certainly true, how- 
ever, that for one reason or another a con- 
siderable portion of the Liberal Party 
wishes to see the war continued. In this 
juncture Lord Rosebery, who has always 
been looked upon as a natural leader, but 
who has never yet shown the real strength 
of a leader, has thrown his party into 
still deeper confusion. On July 16th, in 
place of an address he was asked to de- 
liver, Lord Rosebery sent a manifesto to 
the City Liberal Club, in which he dis- 
claimed any intention of re-entering poli- 
tics, and pointed out the anomalous po- 
sition of the party. He declared that the 
party would again become a power only 
when it had made up its mind on the “ im- 
perial questions which are at this mo- 
ment embodied in the war.” “ What is 
the attitude of the Liberal Party?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ Neutrality and an open mind. 
Now, I contend that this is an impossible 
attitude, and spells impotence. O party 
can exist on such conditions.” He 
thought the division within the party it- 
self over these issues was due to a “ sin- 
cere, fundamental and incurable antago- 
nism of principle with regard to the Em- 
pire at large, and our consequent policy.” 
Not even with the termination of the war 
was there any hope of united action, be- 
cause ““ statesmen who disassociate them- 
selves from the nation in a great national 
question, such as the war in which we all 
strive to suffer together, disassociate 
themselves for much longer than they 
The letter closed with these 
gloomy words: 


Lord Rosebery and 
the Liberal Party 
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“It is a matter of sorrow and anxiety to see 
a weak Government faced by a weaker Opposi- 
tion at a juncture of foreign hostility and inter- 
national competition which needs all the vig- 
ilance, power and ability at our command.” 
Naturally this frank communication 
created much comment in the London 
papers, the general tone of which may be 
judged from the plea of The Times that 
Lord Rosebery should “ place his great 
abilities at the service of the country by 
throwing himself, heart and soul, into the 
work of converting the Liberal Party to 
the policy in which he believes.” On 
July 19th Lord Rosebery in an address 
to the Liberal Club reiterated his opin- 
ions and declared that their truth was 
proved by the fact that not one of his al- 
legations had been challenged. He said 
that he had written his manifesto on ac- 
count of the action of the Reform Club in 
passing a vote of confidence in Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, a vote which he 
described, in the Earl of Beaconsfield’s 
phrase, as being “ organized hypocrisy.” 
On the question of the war he declared 
that, in spite of the Jameson raid, and in 
spite of the South African Committee, 
the Boers had invaded the dominions of 
the late Queen, and from that moment, 
altho he had criticised the methods of the 
Government, yet on the main issue, to 
carry the war to a triumphant close, it 
would have his warmest support. He 
hoped the Liberal Party might be purged 
of its anti-national elements, but if this 
could not be, he was ready to proceed 
alone and plow his furrow alone, trust- 


ing that in the end he might still find: 


himself not alone. 


Of slight importance in- 
trinsically, but significant 
as showing how medieval 
forms still persist in the heart of com- 
mercial England, is the trial and condem- 
nation of Earl Russell for bigamy. “The 
ceremony took place on July 18th at 
Westminster, and despite the intense heat 
of the day was attended by a large num- 
ber of peeresses and peers’ sons. After 
certain preliminary formalities in their 
regular parliamentary chamber the peers 
and judges filed solemnly to the Royal 
Gallery, which is the largest hall in the 
palace. At one end of the hall a crimson 
dais had been placed, on which stood a 
golden chair surmounted by a crown. 


Earl Russell 
Guilty 
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In front of this sat Lord Halsbury, the 
Lord High Chancellor, and on either side 
on five rows of scarlet benches sat the 
peers, resplendent in ermine and gold- 
lace and scarlet. In front of the Lord 
High Chancellor were arranged the wool 
sacks for the judges, who had been 
brought from attending court in various 
parts of the Kingdom to be present with 
their legal assistance if called upon. 
Next came tables and chairs for various 
officers and for Earl Russell with his 
solicitors. And beyond these were 
benches for peeresses and the various 
persons who were permitted to witness 
the spectacle. Beside Lord Halsbury 
stood General Sir Michael Biddulph, 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, and 
William Henry Weldon, Esq., the Nor- 
roy King of Arms, in a gorgeous tunic. 
When all were seated the latter cried in a 
loud voice: “ Our sovereign Lord and 
King charges and commands all manner 
of persons to keep silence on pain of im- 
prisonment.” Another official then on 
bended knee handed the commission for 
holding the trial to the Lord Chancellor, 
who in turn handed it to another clerk. 
Then the Lord Chancellor said: “ Let all 
be uncovered while the commission is 
read;” and immediately after reading 
the commission the clerk shouted : “ God 
save the King!” A white staff was 
handed Lord Halsbury, who now ordered 
the indictment read. Meanwhile, Earl 
Russell, without his robes and in plain 
gray coat, entered in charge of the Yeo- 
man Usher of the Black Rod. He re- 
mained at first outside the barrier while 
the clerk said: “ John Francis Stanley, 
Earl Russell, come forth and surrender 
your bail or forfeit your recognizances.” 
The Gentleman Usher now came forward 
and raised the barrier. On reaching his 
seat Earl Russell, with hands resting on 
the table, made an obeisance three times, 
and then remained with head bowed low 
until Lord Halsbury addressed him: 
“ Earl Russell, you are indicted, and the 
indictment has just been read.” At this 
the clerk said: 


“John Francis Stanley, Earl Russell, you, 
as a peer of the United Kingdom, are indicted 
for feloniously marrying one known as Mollie 
Somerville on April 15, 1900, at the Riverside 
Hotel, Nevada, in the United States of Amer- 
ica, your wife, Countess Russell, being then 
alive. How say you, my Lord? Are you 
guilty of the felony or not guilty?” 
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The case now passed into the hands of 
the lawyers who argued several legal 
points. At last, Earl Russell replied: “ I 
am advised to plead guilty.” He was 
permitted to address the court, and in a 
manly speech which won him much sym- 
pathy, explained how he had erred from 
ignorance of the law. He spoke of his 
unfortunate first marriage contracted 
when he was a young man, and declared 
his intention of remarrying Mrs. Somer- 
ville as soon as it was legally possible. 
At 1: 30 o'clock the Lords retired to con- 
sider the sentence. They returned at 
1 : 43, and announced that the penalty was 
fixed at three months’ imprisonment in 
Holloway Jail. In this jail Earl Russell 
will have private rooms, and will be 
served at his own expense. His sentence 
deprives him of the privileges of the 
House of Lords, but does not take away 
his title. It is supposed that this is the 
last time the anachronous trial by the 
Lords will be seen, and for this reason the 
elaborate ceremonies have attracted much 
attention. em 


Two events which occurred 
early in the month are sig- 
nificant of the present race- 
conflicts within the ill-cemented Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. In the election 
for the Provincial Diet of Lower Austria 


Race Feeling 
in Austria 


Dr. Lueger, the Anti-Semitic Burgo- ’ 


master, and his turbulent following were 
beaten at the polls by Dr. Adler, a Social 
Democrat, who was elected by the com- 
bined efforts of the German and Czech 
working classes. Such an event 
Vienna, which has always been the 
stronghold of the Anti-Semitic party, was 
unexpected, and shows a healthy revul- 
sion of feeling against the leaders of 
racial hatred in this direction, and against 
religious bigotry.—The other event oc- 
curred at the Sokol festival in Prague. 
The Sokolists are gymnastic societies of 
Slav students, and have a distinctly po- 
litical character. The Czech students, 
for example, in Paris have for years been 
organized in societies of this kind; and 
on the occasion of the present festival 
delegates from these French societies and 
from various Russian unions were re- 
ceived with voluble enthusiasm. Among 
the Russian guests was General Rittich, 
Professor of Tactics at the Military 
Academy of St. Petersburg. While in 
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Prague General Rittich wrote the follow- 
ing extraordinary letter to the leading 
Czech organ, the Narodni Listy: 

“T came from the far Slav East, from the 

slumbering forests of the icy North, and from 
the boundless steppes of the Black Sea region, 
to give you proof of our love and to tell you 
that you can reckon upon the power of Russia. 
But I must tell you something of still more 
importance—namely, that you should your- 
selves become acquainted with that vast Slav 
country. You Czechs will there find every- 
thing that you seek and that you hope for. 
Yes, you will find more than you expect. In 
our country everything possible is done for the 
people. Our strength lies in our common love 
for them. Where that strength exists all that 
is wanting is an opportunity for its manifesta- 
tion abroad. It is not only enormous material 
resources which you will find in Russia, but 
the moral force which feels for the weak and 
is ever ready to succor them. Until you have 
learned to know Russia you will not realize the 
source of Slav strength. In this sign thou 
shalt conquer. I devoutly pray that God may 
complete the regeneration of the Czech people. 
May Providence enlighten your understand- 
ings, promote your culture, and largely in- 
crease your wealth! That enhanced wealth 
will come through an extension of your com- 
mercial relations from the Adriatic Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean. Amen, amen, I say unto you. 
Believe in the God of Russia, and place your 
trust in him.” 
It is not strange that expressions of this 
sort from a Russian officer should have 
aroused immense excitement in the Ger- 
man population and in the German news- 
papers of Austria. As a matter of fact 
General Rittich’s letter must not be sup- 
posed to indicate any immediate con- 
spiracy on the part of the Czechs and 
other Slavs, but it does show their unal- 
tered hostility to German supremacy. 


cd 


Altho there is no organ- 
ized anti-clerical move- 
ment in Italy as is to be 
found in the other three great Catholic 
countries of Europe, in Austria, in 
France and even in Spain, yet the Protes- 
tant cause has in that country, too, its 
protagonists, and has conquests to re- 
port. Naturally the first and foremost 
representatives of this cause are the Wal- 
densians, who, since the beginning of 
the thirteenth century have, with many 
vicissitudes, held their own in the historic 
Alpine valleys. In these districts they 
have 17 congregations, with 22 pastors 
and about 13,000 souls, while in their 
school are found 4,571 day and 3,520 
Sunday school scholars. Torre Pelice is 
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the headquarters of their higher institu- 
tions of learning, and consists of an acad- 
emy for boys with 5 teachers, a high 
school for girls with 10 teachers, and a 
theological seminary with 3 professors. 
In addition the Waldensians support 3 
orphans’ homes and one hospital. About 
fifty years ago they began to establish 
Protestant congregations also beyond the 
borders of their valleys, and of these 
there are now 48 with 47 additional sta- 
tions, and a communicant membership of 
5,600, served by 44 pastors and 18 evan- 
gelists. In the day schools of these con- 
gregations are found 2,771 pupils, with 
66 teachers, and their Sunday schools 
report an attendance of 3,561. In addi- 
tion the Waldensians employ 18 colpor- 
ters and Bible agents. - The other native 
Protestant Church, the “ Free Church,” 
or Chiesa Evangelica Italiana, is only as 
many decades old as the Waldensian is 
centuries, having been organized in 1870 
in Milan. The charge frequently made 
that this was an association of rational- 
istic congregations is totally false, as the 
23 congregations that originally entered 
into this union were all of positive con- 
victions, but had left the Church of Rome 
and became Evangelical independent of 
any Waldensian influences. Their 21 
articles of faith are quite as positive as 
the creed of the older church; and it has 
not been differences of faith that has pre- 
vented the frequently attempted but never 
accomplished union between these two 
bodies of native Italian Protestants. The 
latest reports credit the Free Church with 
36 congregations, 45 preaching stations, 
1,831 communicant members, 14 pastors 
and 17 evangelists, 944 day pupils, 
with 38 teachers. Their theological school 
is found in Florence, but was in Rome 
down to 1891. Kindred in spirit is the 
“Free Christian Church” of Italy, con- 
sisting of some 20 congregations. From 
without Protestant influences have been 
active in Italy for decades. The English 
Wesleyans, at work since 1861, have a 
membership of 1,616 in 52 congregations 
and stations, with 892 day pupils and 
1,180 in the Sunday schools. The Amer- 
ican Methodists began work in 1873, and 
have 1,482 communicant members in their 
12 congregations and 40 stations, served 
by 25 pastors and 6 evangelists, with 795 
day pupils and 1,063 in the Sunday 
schools. This church has a theological 
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school in Rome. The United English 
and American Baptists began work in 
1870, and have a membership of 1,430 
in 3I congregations and 50 stations, 
served by 37 pastors and evangelists. 
One of the most flourishing Protestant 
congregations in Italy is found in Rome, 
and consists of the Protestant soldiers in 
garrison in that city. 

a 


Last week we recorded the 
raid made by Scheeper’s 
commando into Cape Col- 
ony. On July 14th Colonel Scobell’s 
column surprised and captured Scheeper 
at Camdeboo, taking thirty-one prisoners, 
besides ammunition and stores. We also 
recorded last week the capture of Presi- 
dent Steyn’s brother and a number of 
State papers. The substance of these 
papers General Kitchener has now trans- 
mitted to London. Among others there 
is a letter from State Secretary Reitz to 
Mr. Steyn, dated May toth, 1901, which 
tells of a meeting of the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment with Commandants Botha, Vil- 
joen and General Smuts, at which the 
following matters were considered : 

“First, Numbers of our burghers are con- 
tinually surrendering. This means (sic) more 
and more to an unsuccessful termination, as 
the Government and officials left without burg- 
hers entails a heavy responsibility on the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Second, The supply of ammunition is so 
nearly exhausted that we shall be unable to en- 
gage the enemy in another big fight. We shall 
be brought to a state of hopeless flight and be 
unable to protect stock. In the immediate 
future we shall be unable to feed the com- 
mandos. 

“Third, On account of the above the Gov- 
ernment is becoming weaker, losing support 
and becoming disorganized. 

“Fourth, Not only will our nation be de- 
stroyed, but it will also be considered that the 
leaders erred. All hope of a continuation of 
national sentiment will be lost. 

“Fifth, Hitherto the nation and Govern- 
ment have awaited the result of European 
complications and the mission of our deputa- 
tion. The Government feels most strongly that 
it is their duty to obtain definite assurance.” 
After deliberating these points the coun- 
cil considered whether they should obtain 
permission to send a messenger to Presi- 
dent Kriiger to point out the terrible con- 
dition of the country; and a report of 
the meeting was communicated to Mr. 
Steyn of the Orange Free State. May 
15th Mr. Steyn sent a letter of reply, in 
which he said, among other things: 
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“The letter was a great blow to me. A 
month ago I discussed matters and your Gov- 
ernment agreed ‘not to ask for an armistice 
until things reached the utmost extremity. 
Shall we obtain an armistice? I think that 
nothing has happened to entitle us to an armis- 
tice to obtain the opinions of our nations. It is 
true that the Boksburg commando lost its 
laager and that Viljoen was obliged to burn 
his and blow up his Long Tom, but in spite 
of this we have not come to the last extremity. 
The Free State has been for four months with- 
out cannon. I also know of men laying down 
their arms and officers becoming cowardly. 
Our ammunition has long been scarce enough. 
Still, some is left. 

“You ask what is the prospect of a success- 
ful termination. I ask what chance was there 
for two small republics when they declared war 
against the mighty power of England? You 
will answer that we trusted in God’s help and 
foreign intervention. What reason have we for 
refusing to place further reliance in God? 

“T have seen the last European papers. I 
firmly believe that complications will take 
place in Europe within a few months which 
will gain our good fortune. Knowing the lead- 
ers of our deputation, I cannot believe that 
they would sit there without hope of interven- 
tion, knowing how we struggle and what we 
strive for. I know they love their fatherland 
sufficiently to frankly ask the British to end the 
war, if in their opinion intervention is hopeless. 
The fact that these men remain in Europe con- 
vinces me that our cause is not hopeless. When 
an armistice comes I shall ask the opinion of 
my nation. If they refuse to yield, their deter- 
mination will be mine also. - 

“T must point out that the Free State has 
not only spent its blood and money, but will 


have lost its freedom trying to help her sister. 


republic, and all reliance of one Afrikander in 
another will be destroyed forever. It is ridicu- 
lous to think that when flooded with the scum 
of Europe the Afrikander spirit will remain. 
If we wish to remain a nation now is the time 
to struggle.” 

The Boers have protested in Paris against 
the publication of this correspondence, 
and declare that Mr. Steyn’s optimistic 
views are fully upheld by confidential re- 
ports from the various commandants. 


oe 


According to a recent dispatch 
from Peking the balking of the 
peace negotiations is due to the 
fact that various committees have taken 
upon themselves to make certain prom- 
ises to the Chinese dependent upon par- 
ticular accessions in return, and that the 
other Ministers have found it impossi- 
ble to agree to these. This, however, is 
mere rumor. The only information re- 
ceived, which tends to prepare us for 
hearing the disputes are settled, is the 
statement that Japan has withdrawn her 
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demand for increased indemnity. Orig- 
inally Japan’s claim was $23,000,000. 
This sum—moderate in comparison with 
the claims of other countries—was based 
on the expectation that payment was to 
be made by China in cash. When the 
scheme of payment by bond was pro- 
posed, Japan asked that her allottment be 
raised to $27,000,000. It is said that she 
now withdraws this additional claim of 
$4,000,000. What effect this action may 
have on the other Powers remains yet 
to be seen. It is at least certain that 
one act of China’s penance is about to 
be performed. Prince Chun, younger 
brother of Emperor Kwang Su, has now 
started from Peking on his long journey 
to Berlin to apologize for the murder of 
Baron von Ketteler. Prince Chun, ar- 
rayed gorgeously in robes of royal yel- 
low, rode to the station on horseback. 
He was followed by members of his staff, 
his servants and carts carrying his lug- 
gage. From Taku he sails to Shanghai, 
and from there to Genoa. Of a dif- 
ferent bearing on the Chinese question is 
the publication of the French Yellow 
Book, which shows that in a number of 
instances France and the other coun- 
tries followed America’s lead in the ne- 
gotiations. So, for example, the Yellow 
Book contains a dispatch from M. 
Pichon, dated April 23d, announc- 
ing that the Ministers of the Powers 
in China had adopted a report drawn 
up by the American and Japanese Min- 
isters, which provided for the abolition 
of the Tsung-li-Yamen, and the substi- 
tution therefor of an Office for Foreign 
Affairs. The book also presents a strong 
justification of the acts of France in 
China, as might be expected. Thus M. 
Delcassé strongly deprecated the dese- 
cration of the Chinese imperial tombs, 
and in reply M. Pichon, then French 
Minister at Peking, declared that the 
French troops were quite innocent of this 
vandalism. On January 18th M. Pichon 
cabled that both Chinese and foreigners 
admitted that the French quarter of Pe- 
king was the calmest and best governed 
in the city, and the Chinese of the whole 
Pe-Chi-Li Province had asked to be 
placed under French authority. On 
March 8th M. Delcassé sent instructions 
that the French troops should take no 
part in any military operations south 
of Pe-Chi-Li. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON, STEEL AND TiN WORKERS 


HE present clash between capital 
and labor is by no means of La- 
bor’s choosing. It has been forced 

on us by the monster United States Steel 
Corporation, and it is a battle to the 
death. Now or never must the workman 
assert himself; for should the employ- 
ers be successful in this fight it will be a 
sorry day for mill-men. For years the 
big steel and iron men have sought to 
do away with organized labor and so 
make the workman dependent. When 
they get him hungry they will offer him 
what wages they see fit-and he must then 
take it or continue to starve. 

I don’t speak at random when I make 
this assertion. I know this has been done 
within the past year. In the Old Meadow 
Mill at Scottdale the workmen were 
forced by prolonged closing of this 
union plant to beg that it be opened so 
that they might make bread for their 
families. The employers would not do 
so unless the mill-men would sign papers 
that they would have nothing more to 
do with organized labor. They were 
starved into subjection, and thousands 
will be treated just so should this unholy 
fight against the workmen be successful. 

Mr. Morgan now says he will fill his 
mills with non-union men and protect 
them with soldiers. I hope he will do 
nothing rash. I hope he will not find it 
necessary to protect his workmen with 
an armed force. Mr. Morgan knows he 
cannot get enough men outside the Amal- 
gamated Association to run his mills, but 


he no doubt hopes to intimidate the union - 


men to a return to work so that the 
strike may be broken. 

How unfair is the whole thing! - I 
want readers of THE INDEPENDENT to 
know of this trouble from its inception. 
From the first move this summer it was 
seen that the great steel combination was 
on the trail of organized labor and would 
hunt it down if possible. When officials 
of the Amalgamated Association were 
called into conference with the represent- 
ative of the great combination to discuss 
and have signed scales for the ensuing 
year, we found the employers to be repre- 


sented by Persifor Smith, of Pittsburg, 
acknowledged to be the most bitter 
enemy of organized labor. For twenty 
years Mr. Smith fought organized labor ; 
and when there was a most important 
meeting to be held with the labor repre- 
sentatives this man was sent to us. 

To me Mr. Smith seemed an open dec- 
laration of war; but I went along with 
the conference as best I could, hoping 
that all would come right. Mr. Smith 
refused to sign the scale for certain mills, 
claiming they were non-union affairs and 
that he should not be asked to force 
workmen into line with the Amalgamat- 
ed Association. The plants in question 
were the Old Meadows Mill at Scottdale 
and at Saltsburg. Mr. Smith’s stand 
was wrong; and I saw in it a clear move 
to secure two more points against union 
labor and I took my stand against him. 
I called out the mills, and now, if neces- 
sary, will stop every wheel in the mills 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
big as it may be. Mr. Morgan cannot 
beat us in a fair fight. We have right 
on our side. It is not a question of 
wages but a question of principle. We 
must win, for a blow has been aimed at 
every American home when these people 
seek to take away the right of workmen 
to organize. 

The Steel Corporation people claim 
they do not care anything about our or- 
ganizing and would not prevent us if 
they could. This is untrue. I can show 
where hundreds of men have been dis- 
charged from work because they be- 
longed to the Amalgamated Association, 
and many are yet out. Without fear I 
make this statement, that unless this 
strike is ended speedily I will cause the 
arrest of every one in the big corporation, 
from Mr. Morgan down, charging them 
with violating the laws which provide 
that a man shall not be hindered from 
allying himself with any organization. 
These people are hindering us by unfair 
means, and it must stop. Mr. Morgan 
will not start a wheel in the mills unless 
he settles with or destroys the Amal- - 
gamated Association, . 
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We are well awake to the gravity of 
the situation and are braced for the 
shock. For years it has been coming. 
In 1897 I sat in conference in Chicago 
with men now at the head of some of the 
largest concerns and heard a proposi- 
tion made which froze my blood. Mr. 
Garland, then president of the Amal- 
gamated Association, was with me in 
conference, and he was offered $25,000 
cash if he would organize the different 
mills of a certain line in the country for 
the owners. They wanted to combine 
and asked Mr. Garland to do the work 
for them. It was a bait most tempting, 
but Mr. Garland was not their man. He 
refused point blank to ally himself with 
the employers when he had been chosen 
by the workingmen to represent them. 
It was a daring piece of work on the part 
of these mill owners. It was not long 
after this that they organized, combining 
$13,000,000 worth of property; but 
when they applied for a charter in New 
Jersey they boosted the capital stock up 
$50,000,000. Who but the working- 
man will pay for this $37,000,000 of 
stock that does not exist? We are pay- 
ing for it now and will continue to pay 
to the end, I suppose. 

I do not want the strike to go further. 
I had hoped there would never be anoth- 
er strike, but it has been forced upon us. 
There is talk now of arbitration. I will 
just say that great care must be exercised 
in the use of this term. As it is generally 
understood, a board of arbitrament indi- 
cates authority to make judgments with- 
out control. Its determination of award 
would be peremptory and mandatory. 
While the Amalgamated Association may 
not submit to any system of arbitration 
with despotic powers, when constituted 
of men in the control of political power 
or financial strength, yet the matter de- 
serves our attention. While we are ca- 
pable of transacting our own business 
and attending to our own affairs, we 
must recognize the fact that the liberty, 
happiness and welfare of others are in- 
terwoven with ours and this must guard 
us from selfish action. 

The interruption of work by strikes or 
by our inability to arrange terms with 
the manufacturers is less injurious to us, 
as skilled workmen, than to the common 
laborer, so called, who may be deprived 
of work through our action’ The busi- 
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ness of every community suffers when 
mills are closed, and even professional 
and ecclesiastical interests are affected 
and their operations suspended. It there- 
fore becomes our duty as God-fearing 
and patriotic citizens to accept any alle- 
viating plan suggested, or to originate 
measures which will conduce to the well- 
being of the great majority ; and through 
THE INDEPENDENT I will now say that 
if the companies with which we are at 
issue at present can suggest and present 
any honorable means for procuring a 
peaceable settlement the officers of the 
Amalgamated Association are ready to 
adopt the same, and we have no doubt the 
entire membership of the organization 
will indorse and ratify such action. 

But I do not flatter myself that the 
employers wish a settlement on grounds 
other than those laid down by them first. 
They want complete subjection, and this 
we are not by any means prepared to 
give. We are full of fight and have the 
money to make a fight. I do not like the 
red flag waving of Mr. Morgan. Why 
should he say he will call out the militia 
if he is forced to put non-union men in 
his mills? That of itself is a direct chal- 
lenge to workmen to commit violence; 
and it would seem that Mr. Morgan 
wishes to encourage an outbreak of some 
sort. Let the trust people take all the 
non-union men they can find into these 
mills and run them. There will be no 
violence if I can help it. I will see that 
Amalgamated officers are sent to the 
works to see that no harm comes to the 
non-union men. The mills belong to the 
trust and they have a right to run them 
as they see fit, I suppose; but we want a 
fair show. If there is anything an Amer- 
ican loves more than another it is an even 
chance with the other fellow. That’s all 
the Amalgamated Association asks now 
of the big trust. None of our people 
want violence; and if there is trouble it 
will be started by the other side. I am 
assured by the boys that they mean busi- 
ness in this strike, and they are prepared 
to stay out all summer. I am much 
pleased with the way the workmen in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio are behaving 
themselves. In all my addresses I have 
urged that the strikers do away with 
all drinking while this trouble is on, 
and they are generally respecting m 
wishes on the stibjecti The less drink 
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the less chance for trouble. I do not 
want to see a clash; but if worst comes to 
worst we will battle and will win. I have 
several cards to play in this game yet, 
and when I do make a play the oppo- 
sition will feel the weight of my hand. 


I have found that easy methods with 
these people do not bring best results. 
Like the nettle, they must be grasped 
tight at first, else they will sting. I have 
grasped them and the struggle is on. 
May God help us win a just fight! 


PirrspurG, Pa. 


The Voice of Good Cheer 


A YAWP 
By William J Lampton 


H, there! 
Good-morning ; 
Got the blues this morning? 

Yes? 
Well now, confess ; _ 
Do you try to smile 
Meanwhile? 
Do you try to make 
The mulligrubs take 
To the tall timber 
And climb a tree to where 
The sunshine is fair? 
Or, say, 
Do you lay 
Right down in the road 
As if your load 
Were too heavy to bear, 
And the care 
And the worry of life, 
And its strife, 
Were too many for you? 
Brace up; 
What if the cup 
Is bitter? Do you meet 
Anybody whose is everlastingly sweet? 
Don’t you know 
You’ve got a show 
As long as you're alive? 
When you’re dead 
You'll have something else 
To think about. 
You're stuck, 
In hard luck, 
Perhaps, 
And the snaps 
Aren’t coming your way; 
But say, 
Whining won’t bring them; 
It’s easier to sing them 
Into line; 
And nine 
Times in ten 

ou can sing if you try. 
What’s the good of a sigh 
For everyday use? 
That’s actual abuse 
Of what 

hould not 

e tised except when you 

an’t do 


Anything else. 

Gee whiz, ; 

Don’t you know what courage is? 
Don’t you know it’s good to gropé 


Through the night 
For the glory of the morning light? 
Don’t you know 
It’s good to climb 
The high, hard hills to stand 
Overlooking the sea and the land? 
Don’t you know 
It’s good to fight 
With all your might, 
And that the scars 
Will be stars 
In your crown of triumph? 
Do you suppose 
A rose 
Loses its fragrance 
Because it grows 
In stony soil? 
What’s toil, 
But something that 
Makes you know where you’re really at 
When you get there? 
What’s trouble 
But something to double 
The joys that are bound 
To come around 
If you wait, 
With a club for Fate, 
And give it a thump 
When it starts to slump? 
Oh, say! 
You ought to get gay 
With the luck when it’s tough, 
And give it a cuff 
Or two, 
As a reminder that you 
Are not to be fooled with. 
See? 
The Lord helps them 
Who help themselves, 
But He won’t, 
If they don’t. 
So watch for the Rainbow of Promise, 
One color is blue in the lot; 
But don’t you forget, 
When you're caught in the wet 
That six of them there are not, 
And five is a good working majority 
In a total vote of seven. 
Now fire the blue, 
And take the tricks 
With the other six. 
That’s biz; 
And what 4 siiap it is! 
Maw Yonx Ciryv. 





“History” and Rear-Admiral Schley 


By Park Benjamin 


(Mr. Benjamin has written so much for THe INDEPENDENT during the past few years that our readers have 
learned to value his judgment, gained from much knowledge. For thirty-eight years Mr. Benjamin has been in con- 
stant touch with the Navy, quite familiar with every detail of it. A graduate of the Naval Academy himself and 
its best historian (**The United States Naval Academy,” G, P. Putnam’s 1900), he naturally has the Navy’s welfare 
at heart and, having resigned his commission long since, has now perfect liberty to say what should be said without 
fear of transgressing “ regulations.” He is vice-president of the Naval Academy Alumni Association, and president 
of the Naval Arch Association— which has the building of the Arch and Water Gate at the Battery in hand. Pro- 
fessionally a patent lawyer, he has made a specialty of naval ordnance and has acted as expert counsel for the 


United States in important litigations.—Epiror.] 


HERE has existed for some time a 
general belief that the unfortu- 
nate controversy over the conduct 

of Rear-Admiral Schley in the recent 
war would die through lapse of time and 
public weariness of the whole dispute. 
Inasmuch as the Admiral’s retirement 
upon reaching the statutory age limit oc- 
curs durirly the coming fall, a feeling has 
arisen, even among his opponents, that 
his alleged shortcomings might better be 
left to the impartial judgment of future 
generations, and he, himself, permitted 
to enjoy, in peace, the closing years of a 
lifetime spent in the service of his coun- 
try. Furthermore, the people, justly 
proud of the magnificent accomplishment 
of their navy, have grown steadily more 
reluctant to parade before the world in- 
dividual fallibility which, however open 
to criticism, did not affect the ultimate 
result. 

It is, therefore, a matter for regret 
that conditions have arisen which will 
apparently not only revive this distaste- 
ful subject with even greater acerbity, 
but enlarge it from an issue mainly per- 
sonal to one mainly public, while in the 
end probably compelling its judicial set- 
tlemenit. To convey an understanding of 
these cenditions is the object of the pres- 
ent writing—for which purpose it is nec- 
essary to recall at the outset some facts 
already well known. 

In April, 1898, when the war began, 
Rear-Admiral Schley had served in the 
navy for nearly forty-two years, and had 
passed through every grade from mid- 
shipman to commodore. During that 
long period his life, like that of every 
- other naval officer, had been the subject 
of the closest scrutiny. At every ad- 
vancement he had successfully passed 
rigid examinations to prove his mental 
and moral fitness, and, in the intervals, 


his conduct and ability had been cen- 
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stantly reported upon by his superior 
officers, and these reports are on file in 
the Navy Department. He had served 
through the Civil War, and taken part 
in many actions. In later years he had 
held important commands, notably of the 
Greeley Relief Expedition and of the 
* Baltimore ” during the Chilian trouble. 
While holding the grade of commander 
he had been appointed by the President 
Chief of the Bureau of Equipment, a po- 
sition then carrying with it the rank of 
commodore, and he administered the of- 
fice for the full term of four years. 
Upon leaving it he reverted to his regu- 
lar lineal rank of captain, and just be- 
fore the war again reached the commo- 
dore’s grade in due course of seniority. 
He was then appointed to the command 
of the Flying Squadron—originally 
charged with the protection of our 
Northern coasts. This was by selection, 


_as he was at the foot of the list of com- 


modores. “It gave him a command,” 
writes the Secretary of the Navy to the 
President, “ which was especially desir- 
able and to which any one of his seniors 
might have felt entitled.” The appoint- 
ment was favorably received by the 
country. 

Also in April, 1898, when the war be- 
gan, there had been published in two vol- 
umes a so-called “ History of the United 
States Navy,” by Mr. Edgar Stanton 
Maclay. The title was a misnomer, for 
the book is not a history of the navy in 
any proper sense of the term, but a na- 
val history of the United States.. The 
author does not appear to have been a 
naval officer, nor to have received naval 
training; and, in fact, he frankly relies 
for technical assistance upon a naval 
lieutenant. He shows practically no 
knowledge of the traditions, personnel 
and inner life of the service, and only the 
most meager information concerning the 
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causes and influences affecting its de- 
velopment and growth. He compiled, 
however, a narrative of its battles and 
principal voyages, extending up to the 
close of the Civil War, with a brief addi- 
tion relative to the new navy. The book 
had no claim to be called literature, in 
which respect it differed from Fenimore 
Cooper’s “ History of the Navy,” pub- 
lished in about 1839; but, as it covered a 
period of over half a century following 
Cooper’s time, it served a purpose as a 
handy compendium of naval facts for 
present popular reference. Having be- 
sides the negative, merit of being suffi- 
ciently colorless and didactic, it was 
thought adapted for use as a text book; 
and thus, despite the total absence of 
sense of historical perspective or propor- 
tion which characterizes it, it became in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the second 
class of cadets at the United States Na- 
val Academy. This has given it a cer- 
tain prominence over other histories, cov- 
ering a similar field, and has led to the 
claim that it is the standard officially- 
crowned history of the navy. 

A third volume of this work has just 
appeared, which out of its total of 430 
pages devotes some four hundred to an 
account of the naval operations of the 
Spanish War. As nearly every combat- 
ant of note in that conflict fought his 
battles o’er again in the magazines, and 
as journalists and trained writers galore 
have described it in books of all sorts and 
sizes, it is not clear at first sight why 
still another contemporary record was 
needed, for certainly it seems that his- 
tory could not be written at this proxim- 
ity to the actual events, and a contem- 
porary account compiled at second hand 
by a non-participant could hardly rival 
in interest the stories of the living actors. 

The author, however, thinks different- 
ly. He bases his narrative “solidly on 
official reports,” says that “ nearly every 
commanding officer concerned has read 
and corrected proof sheets dealing with 
actions in which each figured,” that this 
has delayed the volume “full twelve 
months, but the writer feels more than 
compensated for his failure to produce 
a ‘timely’ work in the satisfaction of 
securing accuracy,” and finally “ de- 
sires to emphasize the fact that this is 
pre-eminently a ‘living history’ of the 
navy.” 
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It may fairly be considered that this 
means that the author has endeavored to 
bring to his task all the discrimination, 
judicial calmness, sense of responsibility 
and effort toward accuracy which is in- 
cumbent on the historian who deals with 
the reputation of other men for the in- 
struction and enlightenment of posterity. 
We, therefore, turn with interest to his 
presumably impartial discussion of the 
conduct of Rear-Admiral Schley. 

As is well known, the principal oc- 
currences in which that officer took part 
and which form the main basis for dis- 
pute are three in number; first, his tem- 
porary withdrawal from before San- 
tiago on account of lack of coal; second, 
his reconnoissance of the defenses and 
Spanish ships in Santiago harbor; and, 
third, the behavior of the “ Brooklyn” 
during the battle, notably in describ- 
ing a loop before beginning her west- 
ward chase of Cervera’s ships. As is 
also well known, no charges have been 
filed against Rear-Admiral Schley grow- 
ing out of these events, and not even an 
official reprimand is of record against 
him. He has been promoted to the grade 
of rear-admiral, nominated to Congress 
for the same reward bestowed on other 
officers (advancement in numbers in his 
grade), and long after the controversy 
concerning him had become acute he was 
given the full duty of his rank—the com- 
mand of the South Atlantic Squadron— 
which he has only just relinquished. In 
brief, so far as anything to the contrary 
appears on the records of the navy, Ad- 
miral Schley during forty-five years of 
honorable service has steadily advanced 
to the highest official honors open to the 
naval officer in the regular course of his 
profession. 

Nevertheless in this “ History of the 
United States Navy,” the following state- 
ments regarding him are made. 

As to the temporary withdrawal from 
before Santiago: 

“In his report about the coal supply of the 
vessels under his command Schley exhibited 
either a timidity amounting to absolute cow- 
ardice or a prevarication of facts that were 
intrinsically falsehoods.” 

‘ “Schley . turned in caitiff flight 
from the danger spot toward which duty, 
honor and the whole American people were 
most earnestly urging him. Viewed in what- 
ever light it may be, the foregoing dispatch 
cannot be characterized otherwise than as be- 
ing without exception the most humiliating, 
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cowardly and lamentable report ever penned 
by an American nayal officer.” 


As to the reconnoissance at Santiago: 


“This timid and nerveless attack on Cer- 
vera’s ships is the more disappointing when 
we remember the elaborate and brave prepara- 
tions Schley had made to ‘ get at the enemy’ 
in earnest. Schley’s farcical blockade 
cannot be described otherwise than as willful 
disobedience of orders.” 


As to the “ loop ” of the “ Brooklyn: ” 


“Schley hastily ordered the helm aport. 
. . . ‘But that will carry us into the 
“ Texas,”’ said the officer. ‘ Let the “ Texas” 
take care of herself,’ was the heartless reply, 
and the shameful spectacle of an American 
warship, supported by a force superior to the 
enemy’s—a warship whose commander had ex- 
pended such vast quantities of ammunition on 
target practice in the presence of a fashionable 
hotel at Hampton Roads in order to meet a 
worthy foe—deliberately turning tail and run- 
ning away, was presented. Cervera nobly 
threw down the gauntlet. Schley cravenly de- 
clined to pick it up.” 


Comment upon such language as this, 
and there is much more of it, is needless. 
Hard as it is to conceive, nevertheless. it 
may be that after all these years of serv- 
ice an admiral of the United States 
navy, suddenly perpetrated military 
crimes of the gravest sort; but until this 
is established by the verdict of a compe- 
tent tribunal, common fairness and de- 
cency, if not patriotism, should have pre- 
vented the use of such 
course, this ends the utility of Mr. Ma- 
clay’s book as a history, since it destroys 
all dependence upon the discrimination, 
judicial poise and impartiality of the au- 
thor. 

But the shortcomings of the work it- 
self are of little moment as compared 
with the graver questions which this ex- 
traordinary outgiving must arouse. The 
statement in the preface is that “ nearly 
every commanding officer concerned has 
read and corrected proof sheets dealing 
with actions in which each figured.” 
These men were participants in the sev- 
eral events with Schley, and also his sub- 
ordinates. It is inconceivable that they 
would be willing to examine and approve 
proof sheets whereon were printed the 
terrible charges above quoted, unless they 
had fully weighed the consequences of 
so. doing; and certainly not unless they 
had determined to present these charges 
in official form for the action of the Navy 
Department. Nor indeed is it imag- 
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inable that the author himself would 
have placed these officers in the position 
he has, unless he had from them ample 
assurance that they would sustain him 
in the most effective manner. 

The dealing with the book by the Navy 
Department will be watched with inter- 
est. It cannot ignore it, for, as already 
stated, the work is an official text book 
at the Naval Academy. It is hardly as- 
sumable that the Secretary of the Navy 
will continue his sanction to a book 
which teaches the young cadets that a 
living admiral of the navy has been rec- 
reant to his trust, a fafsifier and a craven 
before the enemy, especially when the 
records of his own department show that 
this same officer has never been called to 
account, but, on the contrary, rewarded. 
tt is hardly necessary to suggest to him 
the poison which would otherwise be in- 
troduced at the very fountain head of the 
service, or invite his consideration to the 
sort of discipline, or to the notions of pro- 
fessional honor and duty which after- 
ward could be maintained. 

As matters now stand the command- 
ing officers who have read and approved 
on proof sheet the charges made in this 
book, should be called upon to present 
them for action, if they do not speedily 
do so of their own motion, as it is be- 
lieved they will. It is for the Navy De- 
partment also to determine whether it 
will denounce Admiral Schley to the boys 
at the Naval Academy, while commend- 
ing him through his record to the rest of ° 
the world. 

Admiral Schley has been criticised for 
not demanding, long ago, a court of in- 
quiry. It is needless in the present cir- 
cumstances to discuss the rights or 
wrongs of his attitude in this respect. 
Definite charges have now come from a 
source, claiming, at least, to be impar- 
tial, alleged to rest upon the approval 
and consent of naval officers of high 
rank and bearing the imprint of a well 
known and reputable publishing house. 
It is plainly to the interest not only of the 
navy, but of the country, and of Rear- 
Admiral Schley himself, that at the ear- 
liest possible moment he should receive 
at the hands of his brothers-in-arms as- 
sembled in court martial either the con- 
demnation which may be merited or the 
vindication which is his right. 

New York City, 





Major-General Adna R. Chaffee 


By Brigadier General Charles King, U. S. V. 


AvuTHOR oF Famous anv Decisive BaTTLes, Etc. 


N a recently published and most read- 
able work Mr. Henry Savage Lan- 
dor has many a good word to say 

of the American soldier whom he saw 
in China during the recent campaign. 
The one man 
who falls under 
the ban of his 
censure, oddly 
enough, is the 
one who, to my 
thinking, even 
amid such an ar- 
ray of thorough- 
bred officers and 
gentlemen, most 
deserves the ad- 
miration and re- 
spect of our fel- 
low citizens— 
Major-General 
Adna R. .Chaf- 
fee. 

Just what 
Chaffee can have 
done to arouse 
the ire of so bril- 
liant a writer as 
Mr. Landor we 
have no knowl- 
edge. Chaffee 
is a straightfor- 
ward man and 
prone to say 
what he thinks. 
Chaffee stirred 
up some feeling 
among the 
Gauls, Teutons 
and Muscovites by comments on ex- 
cesses of which their troops were guilty 
and which he sternly repressed among 
ours. Chaffee had not the court train- 
ing of Waldersee, and at first is said 
to have rubbed the Field Marshal’s fur 
the wrong way. Yet Waldersee speed- 
ily saw his intrinsic worth and forgave 
him. Chaffee is said to have said words 
indicative of a fondness for our Eng- 
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lish fellow soldier far exceeding that he 
felt for those of Continental Europe, 
whereat the latter waxed jealous and 
sulked. Latest of all, in his official re- 
port, Chaffee has disclosed the pragmat- 
ical side of our 
missionary, and 
has shown con- 
clusively that 
gospel spreading 
and the game of 
“squeeze pid- 
gin” have been 
oddly in close 
relation. Bar- 
ring these possi- 
ble yet not very 
serious sole- 
cisms, Chaffee 
has proved him- 
self a most re- 
markable suc- 
cess in a most 
novel and trying 
duty. In point 
of fact he is one 
of the most re- 
markable men 
even the Ameri- 
can Army has 
developed, and 
this is why: 

To begin with, 
he is the only 
man in the 
Army of the 
United States 
who, starting as 
a private in the 
ranks of the regulars, has risen without a 
skip, save that of corporal, through every 
possible grade in the line from trooper to 
major-general. He is remarkable in that 
with barely a common school education to 
begin with, and with cnly such instruc- 
tion as he could glean from reading in 
the leisure hours of a busy life, he has 
been able to step at a moment’s notice 
into the heart of Oriental tradition, and, 
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even among the trained diplomats and 
court-bred soldiers of Japan and Chris- 
tendom, to show as keen a knowledge 
of international law as, and a much 
higher appreciation of human rights 
than, the best of the allied array. 
Against the pleadings of the church 
and the practice of the camp he has re- 
fused to lend his soldiers to the extor- 
tion of tribute on the one hand or the 
pillage of helpless communities on the 
other. The Board of Missions will 
hardly hold him guiltless in his frank 
exposition of the methods of certain of 
their representatives. The leaders of 
the looters have already said all they 
dared of the American general who not 
only forbade his men from taking part 
in the spoil with the troops of other 
lands, but actually sent his sentries to 
stop it. 

All this, mind you, is the work of a 
man who from boyhood has never pro- 
fessed to be anything in the world but 
a duty-loving, duty-doing soldier—a man 
so modest and unassuming that, but for 
the inevitable war with Spain and the 
subsequent relief expedition to Peking, 
would probably have retired a colonel 
three years hence, and few men outside 
the regular service would so much as 
know the name. Yet with us, the regu- 
lars, for long long years, like Lawton, 
he has been a marked man. 

Early in ’61, in the first throes of the 
great Civil War, Congress in its wisdom 
organized a new regiment of cavalry. 
Up to that time we had but five mount- 
ed regiments, the First and Second 
Dragoons, the Mounted Rifles and the 
First and Second Cavalry. Dragoons 
are drilled to fight both afoot and in 
saddle. The Rifles were expected to 
ride to the scene of action but dismount 
to shoot. The cavalry were taught to 
fight hussar or lancer fashion, only by 
the concerted impact of the charge. 
Later in ’61 Congress decided to make 
them all dragoons, but call them caval- 
ry. Numbers, armament and dress 
were all amended accordingly. Carbine, 
pistol and saber became the weapons of 
the United States horse, yellow the color 
of their facings, and from one to six their 
regimental numbers. Old officers and 
sergeants had been detailed to organ- 
ize the new regiment. Pittsburg was 


chosen as its depot, and from Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio came its 
first recruits, and among those there 
stalked in one July morning, just at the 
time our beaten and dismayed army was 
drifting back from First Bull Run, a tall, 
slender, blue-eyed, fair-haired and 
freckle-faced farm lad who wasted no 
words in saying he had come to enlist. 
It was a time when by thousands in 
every State the volunteers were shouting 
“Rally round the flag,” but nobody 
knew or cared much about the regulars. 
It was odd then that this nineteen year 
old country boy should have dodged the 
innumerable depots of the State volun- 
teers, and, making his way to Pittsburg, 
should have sought those prim, straight- 
laced, high-stocked sergeants, the model, 
old time non-commissioned officers of 
the regular army. Those who sought to 
steer him elsewhere got short answers. 
He had been used to horses all his life, he 
said, would rather be a horse soldier than 
a foot, and, as for the regiment, would 
rather be with regulars whose officers 
knew all about their business than with 
volunteers who had it all to learn. ° The 
recruiting sergeant who led that stalwart 
young fellow upstairs to the captain well 
knew he was fetching first class timber. 
Recruit Chaffee might prove a bit awk- 


‘ward learning the goose step and the 


saber drill, for that wasn’t like scythe 
swinging, but within a few weeks they 
had him where he was consummately at 
ease, helping break in the new young 
horses just bought at fabulous price. He 
might not have taken naturally to foot 
drill, but the instant he threw a leg over 
the first colt assigned him old troop ser- 
geants winked appreciatively. Recruit 
Chaffee was at home in the saddle. 

It was Trooper Chaffee after that, but 
only for a few weeks. Cavalry officers 
were sorely needed, and by scores the 
veteran sergeants were appointed lieu- 
tenants, and so opened a way for the pro- 
motion of likely lads in the ranks. It 
was Sergeant Chaffee before he had been 
ten weeks a trooper—before he had even 
mastered the mysteries of half the pages 
of the drill book. A dragoon had so 
much more than the infantryman to 
learn. 

Then after months of drill through the 
fall and winter, the new regiment, with 
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Uncle Bill Emory at its head, was sent 
across the Potomac at Washington, 
shared in the empty honor of marching 
on the emptied trenches at Manassas, and 
then came the transfer by bay and river 
round to the sandy flats in front of York- 
town. The Sixth, brigaded with detach- 
ments of certain older regiments of cav- 
alry, led the pursuit when Magruder fell 
back from Yorktown, and took part in 
the long, hot weeks of scouting and 
skirmishing all over McClellan’s front 
and flank, to the end that the farm lad of 
nineteen in July, ’61, was a skilled vet- 
eran within a twelvemonth, and right 
after Antietam drew saber as first ser- 
geant, the highest rank possible to the en- 
listed soldier in a troop of cavalry. That 
year had proved the young Buckeye rider 
a man of action, quick, yet cool, and tho 
not yet twenty-one pronounced fit to 
rank with veteran sergeants who had 
charged with Charley May and “ Pike” 
Graham in the Mexican War—the right 
hand man of his troop leader. 

Then came the memorable spring of 
63, when at last the cavalry of the 
Army of the Potomac was organized on 
a proper basis, and tho still not twenty- 
one, the Ohio boy had fought his way 
into the notice of cavalry generals like 
Bayard and Buford, and, all unbe- 
knownst to him, Chaffee’s name went up 
to the War Department for commission. 
He was away on the Richmond raid 
when the prized parchment came, and 
never till the 12th of May knew that he 
had virtually been a lieutenant since the 
13th of March. 

Next came the brilliant cavalry fight 
at Beverly Ford. Then Gettysburg, 
where, in the contemplation of the grand 
spectacular battle along the slopes of 
Cemetery Ridge, the fierce and furious 
work of our two splendid divisions of 
horse on the outer flanks was for a time 
ignored. But, long before the rank of 
first lieutenant came to the young troop 
officer, he had won it by brevet, as the or- 
der said, for “gallant and meritorious 
service on the 3d of July.” Then the reg- 
imental commander needed a brainy, re- 
liable officer to serve as adjutant of the 
regiment, the proudest position attain- 
able in those days among the subalterns, 
and, much to the surprise of Mr. Chaffee 
and that of nobody else, he was called 
from troop duty to regimental headquar- 
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ters and nevér allowed to leave them 
from that day until long after the end of 
the war. 

Meantime the Sixth had been follow- 
ing Sheridan in one dashing raid after 
another, and the adjutant managed to 
bear a hand in many a stirring fight, es- 
pecially in the dripping Virginia woods 
just before Little Phil’s brilliant victory 
at Five Forks. Captain by brevet for - 
gallant and meritorious services at Din- 
widdie Court House was the result of 
that day’s hard and daring work so far 
as Chaffee was concerned. Then fol- 
lowed Appomattox, and then Texas, and 
Texas just after the war was as mean a 
place to live in as lay within the limits of 
these United States. 

Tho still on the staff in the spring of 
’67, the inaction, the monotony, the ut- 
ter vapidness of garrison life after the 
thrill and stir of the war days so preyed 
upon him that in March of ’67 Chaf- 
fee tendered his resignation with the in- 
tention of returning to Ohio and civil 
life—this, too, with a captaincy in sight. 

There were rumors, I remember—for 
we were serving in New Orleans at the 
time, and everybody going to or from 
Texas had to come our way—that there 
was a damsel in the distant North who 
thought it high time for Captain Chaffee 
to come home. But unless she moved to 
Kansas, where later he met his fate, that 
must have been as baseless as most camp 
stories. At all events, he was coaxed 
back into service. The resignation was 
revoked in less than a month. His cap- 
taincy came in the fall, and there was he 
destined to spend the next and probably 
the best double decade of his stirring, sol- 
dierly life; for, for twenty-one years, 
such was the stagnation in promotion, he 
remained a captain without the faintest 
hope or prospect of earlier advancement. 

But they were years of varied and of- 
ten of vividly exciting service. The ten 
years that followed on the heels of the 
Civil War, years of profound peace to 
the civilian, were stirring enough for the 
soldier on the frontier. The Indians at 
last were getting magazine rifles, and 
now a fight with “ Lo” was a duel to the 
death. We lost more officers killed or 
died of wounds in those savage combats 
in those ten years than England in her 
hardest fought battles about Sebastopol, 
and Chaffee was everywhere. For a ter- 
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rific thrashing he gave the Comanches 
at Paint Creek, ‘Texas, they tendered him 
the brevet of major. It is something that 
carries neither rank, pay nor privilege of 
any kind with it, yet many officers value 
the thing when given for some specific 
act of skill or daring, and both this, and 
the brevet lieutenant-colonelcy that fol- 
lowed long years after, seemed some- 
thing worth having, for they recited in so 
many words his gallantry, especially in 
leading the cavalry charge on the Red 
River of August 30th, ’74, and for his 
daring in the action against the Apaches 
under a torrid July sun in Arizona in 
82. 

That was campaigning in which Chaf- 
fee shone. There had been previous 
service at which another than Chaffee 
might have sworn. That was when we 
were scattered about the South in the 
Ku Klux days, and he with his troop and 
Kramer with another were wading about 
in the mud and rain of Upper Missis- 
sippi, furnishing details for scouts or 
escorts to the United States deputy mar- 
shals and trying to keep men and horses 
from going to wreck and ruin. That was 
away back in ’71 and ’72, and our 
lines never since have crossed. But, as 
tho it were yesterday, I can see him as he 


strode among his troopers, the tallest of 


the lot, the manliest and most stalwart, 
closely scanning every horse and pre- 
scribing for the manifold ailmentsof man 
or mount, that his command should ever 
be ready even for such detested duty. A 
philosopher was Chaffee in those days, a 
man who strove to make the best of 
things, and who had the reputation of 
being one of the most placid and even 
tempered of troop commanders. Yet it 
was of him that a careless subordinate 
once said: . 

“Placid and even tempered a lot! 
Just you forget his instructions or mix 
things up a few times, and you'll find the 
old man can spread out like a clothes 
horse when he gets mad.” 

They say of Chaffee that he “ got 
mad ” when after twenty-eight years of 
active service with the Sixth Cavalry, all 
through the great war and all over the 
Indian frontier he was commissioned a 
major in another regiment. He loved 
the Sixth and every soldier in it loved 
him. Mad or not, he went his way as 
ordered, but fancy the wrench it took to 
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part him from the friends and comrades 
of over a quarter of a century! Nine 
years more he served as a major, then 
came the silver leaves of the lieutenant- 
colonelcy in still another regiment. Then, 
a year later, the Spanish War. By this 
time the War Department had grown to 
know him well, tho he was a stranger to 
Washington. His life had been led upon 
the Western frontier, yet one of the first 
mentioned for high command was this 
hard-riding, duty-doing cavalryman, and 
with the very first list sent by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate for generalship in the 
volunteers went the name of Adna Chaf- 
fee. 

The rest is national history now. It 
was a splendid division he led into ac- 
tion at Santiago, yet for hours until all 
was ready for concerted attack his men 
had to hold their line under a rasping 
fire from well-aimed Mausers, lying 
prone as he ordered, so as to save as 
many as possible for the coming charge, 
while their tall leader, with the flashing 
blue eyes and that typically fighting face, 
strode raging up and down, intolerant of 
the long halt, praying for the order to 
advance; and even damning, we are told, 
the seemingly senseless delay, while ut- 
terly scorning the bullets that nipped the 
buttons from his field uniform—a blue 
flannel shirt, flaring open at the neck, 
bootsandbreeches too hot for the day,and 
the drab slouch hat pulled down to his 
bushy eyebrows. Picture him in this 
with the sweat of battle streaming down 
his face, for that is Chaffee of the fight- 
ing line. Magnificent specimens they 
made, he and his brother trooper and di- 
vision commander, Lawton—almost ofa 
hight and build and utterly of the same 
way of thinking where fighting was to be 
done. The swift fall of Santiago left 
them for the time, two typical American 
soldiers, with their occupation well nigh 
gone. Lawton speedily came to us in the 
far Philippines to continue his heroic 
work and meet his heroic death, but it 
was Chaffee to whom the President and 
the people seemed to turn in confiderice 
illimitable when the cry came from the 
Orient to hasten to save. Peking was in 
the hands of a fanatical mob. The lives 
of scores of our people, men, women and 
children, were hanging on a single hair— 
the hope that with the little band of reg- 
ulars hurried over from Manila, and the 
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simultaneous advance of the allies Chaf- 
fee could raise the siege of the legation. 
It brings to mind Lucknow and Have- 
lock and “the piping of the clans.” But 
there is no Whittier now to tell the story 
in verse that thrills the blood. Another 
day, and God alone can say what might 
have been the fate of those beleaguered 
souls. But, God be thanked, there were 
indomitable leaders and incomparable 
men in that marching column, for Chaf- 
fee and his devoted lads in blue scaled 
the massive walls and burst the forbid- 
ding barriers in the very nick of time. 

“ Fearless in speech, in action prompt 
and bold,” our commander in the Flow- 
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ery Kingdom proved to be not only the 
peer of any soldier sent from Europe, 
but one whose sword was tempered with 
justice and mercy, else why should the 
Oriental mourn now the withdrawal of 
the Americans from China. But new 
duties and responsibilities dawn upon 
Chaffee, for next we hear from him as 
commander of the division of the Philip- 
pines. With no other aid—with no other 
influence than his own strong, sturdy 
manhood, his sterling sense and his un- 
conquerable sword, the Ohio farm boy of 
61 has risen from grade to grade in the 
regular service to the greatest command 
in the army. 
MiLwavkEE, Wis. 


North Laos Muission 


By the Hon. Hamilton King 


MINISTER RESIDENT AND ConsuL-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES TO SIAM 


HE annual meeting of the Presby- 
terian Missions in Northern Siam 
was to begin on the Ist of Decem- 

ber, and we decided to so arrange our 
business trip to the north as to attend 
that meeting in the city of Chiengmai. 

A journey of six hundred miles in 
America means a hastily packed grip and 
a few hours’ run on a railway train. To 
go that distance into the jungles of 
Northern Siam, however, means a very 
different undertaking. First, boats had 
to be secured from the Far North, for the 
Northern streams abound in rapids and 
sand bars, and only boats built for the 
purpose can be used. From the North 
also must be secured double crews of ten 
men for each boat versed in this peculiar 
mode of navigation. In a little less than 
three months our two boats were at the 
Legation and the twenty boatmen, to- 
gether with a superintendent, cook, boy 
and maid, were ready for the start. In 
the place of the hastily packed grip we 
took tables, chairs and beds, dishes, cook- 
ing utensils, even to the stove, a list of 
canned goods that covered four pages of 
my journal, fruits, vegetables, live fowls 
and provisions of all kinds, even to the 
four large native jars of drinking water. 
And by the assistance of a steam launch 


for a few days and the extra force of 
men we made remarkably good time, and 
were able to leave our boats on the even- 
ing of the seventeenth day, five hundred 
and fifty miles from Bangkok and ten 
miles from Lakawn, our first stopping 
place. Elephants, ponies and carriers 
were awaiting us here and we were up 
and away in the morning before the heat 
of the day was upon us. My two daugh- 
ters rode on elephants. These great crea- 
tures travel slowly—perhaps two and 
one-half miles an hour—and the train 
came into the city at half-past eleven. 
Outside of Chiengmai, the oldest and 
the strongest station of the North Laos 
Mission is in this city. It was started 
some sixteen years ago by the Rev. Jona- 
than Wilson, D.D., who is yet in the 
work here. This station consists of*a 
comfortable chapel, a prosperous girls’ 
school and a_ hospital. which, un- 
der the direction of C. C. Hansen, 
M.D., is doing a good work, and 
is opening the hearts and the homes 
of the people to the influences of the 
Gospel. In addition to this is the whole- 
some social life of the Christian homes, 
which is wielding a powerful influence 
for Christian living. During our stay 
here members of the mission came in 
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from Nan, northeast, seven nights dis- 
tant as the natives say, and from Praa, 
southeast, half that distance. The rela- 
tions between the missionaries and the 
people of the country here are most cor- 
dial. We were entertained by repre- 
sentatives of the British timber com- 
panies, in the homes of the Americans 
and at the houses of the officials of the 
country alike, and all mingled and asso- 
ciated as one people. 

The Government of the seven northern 
province; of Siam is just now in a transi- 
tion state. The chief yet remains in each 
province with much of his pomp and dis- 
play as a tradition of the decaying power 
that once ruled with sovereign might, 
while beside him sits the commissioner 
as the active representative of the King, 
who is fast bringing these people under 
the direction of the central government 
at Bangkok. In this city we found one 
of the mostinfluential chiefs of the North 
and the commissioner working with him 
in much harmony. 

Thursday, November 29th, had been 
set as the day on which all should start 
for Chiengmai, a distance of four days, 
that they might be present at the opening 
session of the annual meeting. Wednes- 
day night the chief sent out an invitation 
that all the missionaries should attend a 
banquet to be given in honor of the 
American Minister. After consultation, 
word was dispatched to the brethren at 
Chiengmai, the start was postponed, and 
we took our Thanksgiving dinner with 
the chief. I speak of this as one evidence 
of the good will that exists between these 
people and of the Christian good sense 
that lies at the basis of this good will. 
Here was a New England Thanksgiving 
dinner in Oriental settings, in the palace 
of one of a decaying line of royalty, in 
the remote jungles of Northern Siam. 
Around were the arms and trophies of 
the chief, behind was an Oriental theatre 


in full: swing, with its weird music and - 


more weird acting ; upon the walls before 
us were the mingled colors of Old Glory, 
Union Jack and the White Elephant of 
Siam; on the sideboard an American 
graphophone entertained us with music, 
song and repartee; and at the table sat 
the rulers of this Eastern people, the rep- 
resentatives of European commercial in- 
terests and the missionaries of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. The menu was beyond com- 
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parison, the post-prandial speeches fur- 
nished a variety seldom equaled, and the 
interchange of good cheer evidenced the 
wisdom of the decision that postponed 
the journey to Chiengmai. 

Chiengmai is four days’ journey from 
Lakawn by elephant, pony or chair.. The 
road is through a rugged country and 
over a mountain range. As we ap- 
proached the city we were met by repre- 
sentatives of the chief and commissioner 
tendering us the freedom of the city, and 
three miles out we were met by a caval- 
cade of some fifty Americans and Euro- 
peans. The informal reception on our 
arrival was participated in alike by 
Americans, Europeans and Siamese offi- 
cials, and the pleasure of our visit was 
assured from the first. 

Chiengmai is the largest city of North- 
ern Siam, and is the chief and central 
station of the North Laos Mission work. 
Arounditare situated the other stations— 
Chieng Rai, eight days to the north and 
close upon the borders of Yunnan in 
China; Lampoon, one day to the south, 
and Lakawn, Praa and Nan, of which lat- 
ter two mention has already been made. 
The station at Chiengmai was established 
by the Rev., now Dr., Daniel McGilvary 
and his wife in 1867, who were joined by 
Dr. Wilson, now of Lakawn, and his 
wife the following year. These two 
veterans are yet active in the work; the 
one pre-eminently a man of action, and 
the other a man of sweet sentiment and 
poetic soul. The relation existing be- 
tween these two men and the younger 
members of the mission is beautiful, 
while the respect and reverence with 
which they are looked upon by the na- 
tives reveals the cause of much of the 
success of the mission work in the North. 

The North Laos Mission comprises 
sixty-nine souls in all. There are five 
stations, for Lampoon, being only seven- 
teen miles from Chiengmai, is considered 
part of the Chiengmai station. These 
five stations have fifteen church organ- 
izations, five hospitals, one at Chiengmai, 
Lakawn, Chienghai, Nan and Praa, a 
thriving girls’ school at Lakawn and at 
Chiengmai, a boys’ school of ninety mem- 
bers and five native teachers, a success- 
ful printing establishment, and their con- 
verts are numbered by the thousands. 
These churches, with the exception of 
one at éach of the five stations mentioned, 














are in the hands of native elders, carry 
on much of their own work, and do 
something toward supporting them- 
selves. Besides this, extensive tours are 
made every year from the different cen- 
ters or stations and thus new fields are 
being opened up in all directions and new 
people reached. 

From the first the medical work has 
been given a prominent place and has 
proved a valuable auxiliary. When the 
Rev. Daniel McGilvary first went to this 
field forty-three years ago he took with 
him four bottles of quinine. The people 
were afraid of the white man’s medicines 
and believed the ills of the flesh were due 
to spirits and hence could be cured only 
by offerings made to the spirits. The 
Doctor hired people to take the medicine 
to prove to them its efficacy in fever, 
which is the prevailing malady of the 
country. In a very short time an order 
was sent down for forty bottles more 
and now thousands and thousands of 
rupees’ worth of quinine are sold in 
Chiengmai alone every year. Vaccina- 
tion, brought into Siam by Dr. Bradley, 
of Bangkok, about this time, was soon in- 
troduced into Chiengmai. This proved 
a success from the first, and not long af- 
ter the Doctor vaccinated a whole village 
of Karens of 163 persons, from a month 
old to seventy-five years of age. And 
now I am told that the majority of this 
generation have been vaccinated and un- 
told numbers of lives have been saved 
during the last third of a century. The 
loathsome disease of goitre abounds in 
this country arid to the north, and from 
the infancy of the mission a splendid 
work has been done in alleviating the 
sufferings caused by this disease. Work 
among the lepers, many of whom are also 
found in this country, has been prose- 
cuted for the last seven years, and altho 
under discouraging circumstances for 
the want of money, much good is being 
done. For many years past the medical 
work has enjoyed the favor of the rulers. 
The former chief, who was a veritable 
king, showed his appreciation of the work 
in many ways. He frequently made 
presents of horses, bicycles and other ar- 
ticles for the use of the physician. And 
shortly before his death he gave Rs. 1,000 
for the work. His appreciation of and 
confidence in the work were definitely 
shown in that the physician of the mis- 
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sion was in constant attendance upon him 
for two or three years, previous and up 
to the time of his death, and his sons, 
who are now reigning, continue in the 
same attitude. A recent move to enlarge 
the present mission hospital has elicited 
such generous response that the mission 
is encouraged to believe that their work 
is appreciated by all classes in this city. 
Two English timber companies and one 
Burmese company have donated fifty 
teak logs each, and a second Burmese 
company has given ten. The Chinese 
citizens of Chiengmai have subscribed 
and paid in Rs. 2,480. The Siamese 
High Commissioner has headed a sub- 
scription list (for the hospital) which is 
now going the rounds of the Laos 
princes and Siamese officials. The 
Shans, the Tong Su, the Burmese, and 
the Karens of Chiengmai are also sub- 
scribing money to this object. The 
Americans and European residents out- 
side the mission have subscribed Rs. 
2,000 for the new hospital addition, and 
the missionary physician has free access 
to every home in Northern Siam, from 
the hovel of the beggar to the palace of 
the highest ruler. 

Naturally this work appeals to the 
people of all grades and has a tendency 
to open wide the door to the influences 
and the principles that inspire it. At a 
recent banquet given in honor of Prince 
Damrong, Minister of the Interior, he 
said, in a voice to be heard by all pres- 
ent: 

“Mr. King, I want to say to you that we 
have great respect for your American mission- 
aries in our country, and appreciate very high- 
ly the work they are doing for our people. I 
want this to be understood by every one, and 
if you are in a position to let it be known to 
your countrymen I wish you would say this 
for me. I have just now more especially in 
mind my visit to Chiengmai. The work of 
your people is excellent. I cannot say too 
much in praise of the medical missionaries 
there especially.” 

And what is being done in Chiengmai 
is repeated only on a smaller scale at all 
the other stations. 

Here we found a well equipped print- 
ing house also running at full head un- 
der the supervision of the Rev. D. G. 
Collins. During the last year over one 
million and a half pages have been print- 
ed by this establishment, and 25,500 
books and tracts have gone into the hands 
of the people. The income of the office 
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goes far toward paying for the printing 
of the mission, the plant is constantly 
growing, and yet the orders from the 
government and other sources are far 
beyond its capacity. Aside from the in- 
fluence of the tracts and scriptures placed 
in their homes the missionary has created 
for this people a printed language and is 
laying for them the foundations of a 
healthful literature. Dr. Wilson is giv- 
ing to this people a wealth of song and 
music that is rapidly lifting them into 
better things. Early in his work he laid 
upon the altar of his love for this people 
the choicest treasure of his affections. 
To-day his daughter Margaret stands in 
her mother’s stead in the home, and daily 
renders the father a devoted daughter’s 
sympathy and efficient aid. And in these 
remote tropical jungles we find these two 
souls devoting their lives to poetry and 
to song for the people whom they love. 
Few Christian missions can boast of a life 
that has given to a heathen people and to 
a language unknown to the world before 
a wealth of 800 translated and 100 orig- 
inal hymns set to the best and most 
wholesome tunes that are to be found in 
the hymnology of our Christian Church. 


This is the gift of Dr. Wilson and his 
daughter to the Laos people during the 


last few years. A little over two years 
ago I bade good-by to Dr. Wilson at 
Bangkok. He was then seventy years of 
age, and with a sad heart I turned to my 
family and asked: “ Why should a man 
of so much culture and at his advanced 
age return to the jungles to die?” And 
now who can tell the untold blessings 
that shall spring up into the lives of the 
generations yet unborn because of the 
work this man has done since that day of 
our separation! 

As I studied this field I was persuaded 
that there are few places now in the 
world where the influences of Christian 
missions can be seen to better advantage. 
Here the influences of Christian civiliza- 
tion, divorced to a very large degree 
from those evils that generally go hand 
in hand with it, have been brought to 
bear upon the Oriental mind through the 
agency of the Christian mission alone. 
As we approached this city where the 
work has been the largest in operation, 
it was interesting each day to mark the 
external evidences of improvement that 
greeted us. Each day the women that 
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we met were more neat and trim in ap- 
pearance; as one who was with me re- 
marked, they appeared better groomed, 
their clothing was more comely, their 
faces wore a more hopeful look and they 
bore the mark of better things in their 
lives. The roads became better. Better 
tilled fields, better kept fences, better 
houses, more thrifty homes, and a gen- 
eral improvement in all that goes to make 
up a prosperous and thrifty people were 
evident in this province. The gardens 
looked more thrifty, water wheels were 
doing the work of the hand, wheeled ve- 
hicles were taking the place of the wom- 
en’s pack, and all spoke of an advance. 
On the morning after my arrival as I 
stood before an audience of 600 people 
in the commodious church I said to my- 
self: “ This is the best thing I have seen 
in Siam. The Gospel has the right hold 
upon this people’s lives, and is lifting 
them.” I never spoke to a more attentive 
audience. This is the best type of peo- 
ple I have seen in the country. In a 
goitre district not one case of the disease 
was seen in the audience. There were 
well dressed and comely women and 
maidens, some strong features and intel- 
ligent faces, clean and happy children, 
and men who seemed to appreciate what 
was said to them. The city itself is the 
cleanest and best kept city I have seen in 

Siam, the streets are broader, straighter 
and better kept, and the roads in the 
province far and away are the best. 

' The relations between the officials and 
the missionaries are those of a social 
neighborhood. There are differences of 
opinion, no doubt, but fio evidences of 
friction. At the reception given in Dr. 
McGilvary’s home officials of all grades 
were present and the wives of both com- 
missioners joined in the entertainment 
with a real interest. On the afternoon 
of Mrs. McGilvary’s “at home,” which 
she has now kept up for many years, and 
at which natives and Europeans alike are 
welcome, one of the princes called with 
his wife, two grown daughters, and a 
niece. Ata splendid entertainment given 
by the chief in his own home these young 
ladies served the tea and confections with 
grace and ease, the lady of the house- 
hold presided with her husband, and on 
the following week she received us in her 
home with a poise and dignity that were 
charming. And we were received in 
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their several homes by the wives of the 
two commissioners and one of the 
princes. On the morning of the last Sun- 
day we were in the city there were pres- 
ent in the Christian church seven of the 
officials and nobles and six of the ladies 
of the noble and princely families. To 
the missionaries this is thought to be the 
beginning of larger things for the women 
of North Siam, and to appreciate what 
it means one must know the position of 
women in Siam in general, where even in 
the advance city of Bangkok very few 
are seen in public as yet. 

These people are being stirred from 
the very foundations. They do not want 
the religion of Jesus. They are believers 
in the Buddhistic faith, the faith of their 
fathers, of their King.and of their coun- 
try. But their King is willing that they 
should have the light, and the members 
of the North Laos Mission are interpret- 
ing their work to be to let in the light 
of a Christian civilization in such a way 
as to touch the people and influence them 
along the lines of every day living. That 
these men and women believe in the 
power of conversion needs no better 
proof than the thousands of converts and 
the fifteen prosperous churches that have 
sprung up about them. But they realize 
also the indefiniteness of the term con- 
version, a term that may mean anything 
from a little more rice each day in the 
native mind, to that spiritual uplift 
which, set before us by our Master, is 
yet the prayer and the aspiration of the 
best of us after two thousand years of 
light in a Christian land. And realizing 
this they have for years, without antag- 
onizing the people, been working, 
through all the influences of Christian 
living that will appeal to them, to open 
up their lives to this light. 

Chief among these influences this mis- 
sion has placed the Christian home. The 
charm of the quiet, cultured Christian 
home greeted us as we came among this 
people, and with a cheer and gladness 
that spoke of healthful life and whole- 
some living abode with us until the part- 
ing hour. Indeed, I am constrained to 
say that it was reserved for me here, in 
the remote jungles of Northern Siam, 
after traveling over the continent and 
visiting the homes of nearly every station 
in life, both in Europe and America, to 
come into the atmosphere of the most 
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ideal home life it has ever been mine to 
enjoy. And about this home of Dr. and 
Mrs. McGilvary, their venerated heads, 
the younger members of the Board are 
building others of like character; not the 
cramped dwelling places of the Asiatic, 
but attractive homes, made glad with 
music and cheerful entertainment, and 
adorned by a Christian culture that shows 
its appreciation in choice works of art 
and the best literature. 

When I was leaving America for my 
post in Siam, the venerable Isaac Town- 
send Smith of New York, Consul-Gen- 
eral for Siam, laid his hand upon my 
shoulder and said, “ Young man, the 
best thing that you can take to Siam is 
the influence of a Christian home.” 
These people seem to have caught this 
idea. They are investing generously of 
their slender means to this end, and the 
influence of such homes is proving a 
power to these simple people more potent 
than song or prayer or learned words. 

Pictures are finding their way into the 
little houses, the parents desire for their 
children an education in the language 
that tells of these things; the “ Domes- 
tic” sewing machine has already found 
a large market among these people, and 
the improved culture of fruits and flow- 
ers shows in the better gardens and the 
appreciation of the beautiful in the native 
homes. 

Dr. McGilvary took me to see, among 
his best friends, an old man who is one 
of the leaders among the Buddhistic 
priesthood of the North. I found him 
sitting on his mat in the temple surround- 
ed by his pupils. His face was that of a 
man given to spiritual thought and a pure 
life, and his voice and manner that of a 
student. After my introduction he sat 
for a moment in thought and then asked: 
“What is the best way to make merit?” 
After a moment’s reflection I replied: 
“To do unto others as you would that 
they should do to you.” He meditated 
for some time and then replied: “ Yes, to 
love the other as I love myself.” This 
man has not been antagonized, but he has 
come into intimate communion with the 
teachers of the Christian faith for years, 
and from the mouth of one to whom the 
Buddhistic priests are looking for in- 
struction to-day come these words. 

The day before our departure we had 
a picnic on the mountain near the city, 
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As we were picking our way down the 
mountain side late that afternoon I over- 
heard a conversation which I was not 
supposed to hear; but it illustrates so ad- 
mirably a point I wish to bring out, that 
I feel that my friends will forgive me 
for having entered it in my journal and 
now making it public. It was concern- 
ing one of the Christian natives who had 
broken a local law by killing a pig with- 
out having reported it at the time to the 
tax gatherer. It seems this official was 
at the time so far distant that it was next 
to impossible to comply with the require- 
ment, and that on his return the matter 
was reported and the tax proffered. It 
was refused and in lieu a heavy fine, 
which was the penalty for the infraction 
of the law, was imposed upon him, and 
in want of the payment of the fine the 
man was suffering imprisonment. On 
the face of it the case was a most ag- 
gravated one, caused by an unjust and 
dishonest official, and I was interested to 
hear how it would be treated. The con- 
clusion arrived at between these men in 
their conversation was this: This is a 
civil case entirely and while we sympa- 
thize with the poor fellow we cannot af- 
ford to meddle with it. I may say that 
there on that mountain side stock in the 
American missionary in Siam rose one 
hundred per cent. This was seventy-five 
miles south of the Chinese border, and 
the relations between missionary and offi- 
cial here were those of friendly neigh- 
bors. 

It has not always been thus. Men 
have died here for the Christian faith, 
and for long months the missionaries 
have struggled against oppositions that 
to ordinary souls would have meant de- 
feat. But wisdom has come to the mis- 
sionary with years, and toleration has 
come to the country with more light. 

These missionaries are also the ad- 
vance agents of trade. The chief rides 
a “Columbia” chainless bicycle. The 
commissioner when he made his call rode 
the latest type of a “ Sterling.” Among 
the ladies are expert bicycle riders, and 
I am told that there are four hundred 
American wheels in the city of Chieng- 
mai. A carriage and pair took us about 
the city, and an American engine fur- 
nished the power for the American elec- 
tric light plant that illuminated the thea- 
ter in which the chief entertained us on 
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Saturday evening, and at twelve o’clock 
blew the whistle long and loud that an- 
nounced to the American missionaries 
that the Christian Sabbath had arrived. 

I have great respect for the men and 
women I met in this work. They are 
larger than their work. They are broad- 
er than their Church. They magnify 
their profession. They are planting for 
the future. They count not on the num- 
ber of so-called conversions alone, but 
on their success in planting pregnant 
ideas in this people’s lives as well, ideas 
pregnant with a better civilization and a 
better national life. Planting seed that 
are sure to revolutionize this government, 
they leave the matters civil entirely to 
the authorities that be. They make 
friends with the officials by making of 
their people better subjects. They are 
clean, cheerful and wholesome in their 
lives, without cant, spiritually minded in 
the best sense, and yet withal they are 
people of this world. 

If this is missionary work, I believe 
in it. They live that they may show the 
natives how to live. Therefore they 
have builded beautiful homes and spend 
of their substance to make life attractive. 
They are neat and comely in appearance. 
They enjoy the good things of this life, 
and are cultured in the things of God’s 
world; for it is along these lines the na- 


‘tives must be reached; it is in these 


things the natives must be lifted. This is 
the soil that must be raised to a higher 
state of cultivation before the better and 
more spiritual fruits of the Gospel can 
be grown thereon. Spiritually minded, 
they have the wisdom to approach a ma- 
terial people in a material way, to let 
their works so shine that the people see- 
ing the results in this world may go their 


. way and try to do likewise. For they be- 


lieve in the Scripture, “ If any man will 
do his will he shall (come td) know the 
doctrine.” 

The distinctive elements that enter 
into the success of this mission are these: 

1. It is separated from such influences 
of civilization as tend to counteract the 
influences of Christianity. 

2. There is but one denomination in 
the field. 

3. They show respect for those things 
that are sacred to the Siamese. 

4. They have the wisdom to let the 
Siamese govern their own people. 
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And as an evidence that the Siamese 
Government appreciates the work and the 
men engaged in it, when I started on my 
journey, | was requested by both the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
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Minister of the Interior to bear an ex- 
pression of their good will to the mission- 
aries of the North Laos Mission in 
Chiengmai. 


BANGKOK, SIAM, 


The American at Henley 


By Poultney Bigelow 


E Americans are slowly, but 
\W surely, getting to have as many 
holidays as the Russians, and 
we are not particular as to where we 
have them. Henley used to be a quiet 
little English water carnival where boat- 
ing people gathered together in flannel 
outfit and watched the racing as con- 
noisseurs. The interest was limited to 
boating men, who lined the course main- 
ly in skiffs, canoes and punts, with their 
luncheon baskets and waterproof cloaks. 
There was room for all, and the few 
water policemen and stewards had an 
easy job keeping the course clear for the 
racing. 

That is now a thing of the past. 

To-day the River Thames at Henley, 
where it can be seen at all, is a shrunken 
ditch elbowing its way with difficulty to 
the sea around and beneath thousands 
of pleasure craft so densely packed to- 
gether that an active canoeist could eas- 
ily cross the river dry shod by walking 
from boat to boat. 

The course is now barred off by huge 
logs which lie upon the water and are 
held in position by being connected at 
Mtervals with piles. Some of these 
piles are rigged up as a sort of crow 
nest, or police look out, and in these 
cages there sit watermen armed with a 
big dinner bell and a long boat hook. 

With the bell they announce the ap- 
proach of a race, and a warning for all 
craft not engaged in that particular con- 
test to clear the course—that is to say, 
to get behind the boom of floating logs. 

The boat hook is intended to assist 
those who are dilatory. It was a heavy 
blow to us all when Pennsylvania came 
in second, but it was such a noble second 
that it may serve as an encouragement 
for next time. Every Englishman that 
I met spoke warmly of their American 


guests, and that this particular Henley 
is a record one is mainly due to the 
large number of Americans present, not 
to mention an increased attendance on 
the part of the English themselves. 

Within my memory our leading col- 
leges have sent crews across the Atlantic 
to this famous race course. Harvard 
commenced in 1869. Yale, Cornell, Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, each in turn has 
come and returned without renewing 
the struggle in the following season. 

Does this not suggest the need of 
organizing among our graduates some- 
thing in the nature of a trust for inter- 
national rowing? 

We have been doing this Henley chal- 
lenging in a spasmodic manner. Each 
university, so far, has waited until it 
thought it had a particularly good eight, 
and then has sent it to Henley without 
consulting any other college. Is it not 
time that an American academic syndi- 
cate be formed to hire a permanent head- 
quarters at Henley and systematize our 
boating on the British Thames, as we 
have already done at the American 
Thames of Gales Ferry? 

Henley is now an American water 
festival in the same sense that Mayfair 
is a suburb of New York or Stratford- 
on-Avon an American shrine. 

Thoughts like these played up and 
down my fancy as Professor Wyckoff, 
of Princeton, joined me in paddling up 
and down the Henley course, where we 
both remarked upon the refreshing 
amount of pure United States English 
that fell upon our thirsty ears. 

American flags greeted us on all sides. 
The houseboats which lined the course 
seemed filled with Americans, or Yankee 
hearted Britons; in the town the Ameri- 
can flag floated side by side with the 
English; even those vagrants who poi- 
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son the air with alleged music sought 
popularity by hoisting the stars and 
stripes over their instruments of auricu- 
lar torture. 

Professor Wyckoff viewed the scene 
as a political economist. To me it ap- 
pealed mainly as a historic evolution of 
Anglo-American relations, an appendix 
to the Fourth of July dinner at which 
Mr. Choate let the eagle scream so 
violently that he finally confused Mc- 
Kinley with Washington as the model 
for the growing youth of America. 

Viewed historically, Henley  ap- 
proaches another stage in her develop- 
ment. So far the English rowing clubs 
have met only the crews of individual 
American universities. Such English 
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clubs as Thames, London and Leander 
are composed of seasoned men of all 
professions and seats of learning. Let 
us then put into the field next. year, not 
merely the best men of a single univer- 
sity, but a crew picked from several. This 
course has its disadvantages, but so has 
the other. As a Yale man, I should 
like Yale to win everything everywhere. 
As an American, however, I should like 
to see at Henley the best crew that 
American colleges can put together, for 
Henley is a battle ground on which na- 
tional interests are represented, and not 
merely those of a limited bunch of 
undergraduates, however old or however 
respectable might be the alma mater that 
sent them forth. 


HENLEY, ENGLAND, 


Peking a Year After the Outbreak 


By W. A. C. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY AT PEKING 


EFORE this reaches you the last 
corps of foreign troops will have 
left the soil of China. A few hun- 

dred will still remain in Peking as lega- 
tion guards, and as many more will pro- 
tect the road to the sea. 

The exodus began last week (not to 
count the Russians, who withdrew last 
fall) with the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
cans under General Chaffee to the Phil- 
ippines. They were followed a few days 
later by a large body of Germans; and 
the other nationalities are to retire about 
the 1st of July, provided some questions 
relating to the war indemnity are first 
settled to their satisfaction. 

One year has been taken up with the 
stirring scenes connected with the siege 
and rescue. A week before this date last 
year the railways were torn up; on the 
11th of June a Japanese official was 
killed by Chinese soldiers; on the 17th 
the admirals (with the exception of Ad- 
miral Kempf, an exception not to his 
honor) joined in storming the Taku 
forts; on the 19th war was declared by 
China, and on the 2oth the assault on 
the legations was begun by the killing 
of Baron Ketteler and Professor James. 

As the season brings back these dates 
it recalls the scenes to new life. Hap- 


pily it completes the bloody work of res- 
cue and retribution, and opens a pros- 
pect of the resumption of normal re- 
lations. 

Active preparations are going for- 
ward for the return of the court, which 
will, it is said, be installed in its old 
quarters before winter. The Powers 
have not thought fit to lay any inter- 
dict on the administration of the Em- 
press Dowager. It remains to be seen 
whether she will be welcomed by the 
ladies of the legations, whose lives she 
sought to take; and whether she will re- 
ceive them with the same effusive boun- 
ty which she employed in a reception not 
long before the siege! The diplomatic 
corps may still find means to compel 
her retirement; and if they fail to do so 
they will leave her in a position to de- 
feat the results of the war. 

The first of these results ought to be 
the liberation and restoration of the 
Emperor. Without this there is no 
room to hope for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of those reforms for the want of 
which China is perishing. A conviction 
of their necessity has taken strong hold 
on the minds of the educated natives 
in the capital and neighboring provinces. 
But in regions more remote, what else 
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can the people infer from the return of 
the court except the expulsion of the 
barbarians and the resumption of the 
old régime? : 
Yesterday it was my privilege to meet 
a prince and several prominent officials 
at an entertainment given by Mr. 
Chung, formerly adjunct professor in 
the New University. This Prince Su 
is the one who, prior to the bombard- 
ment of the legations, consented to allow 
our native Christians, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, to the number of two thousand, 
to take refuge in his palace grounds. 
They were there within our line of de- 
fense; and as the holding of the palace 
was indispensable to the safety of the 
legations they were effectually protect- 
ed. Affable in manners and progressive 
in spirit, the Prince is an ardent advo- 
cate of administrative reform. He even 
went so far as to ask for Christian 
books, and intimated that China might 
follow Japan in the adoption of our 
Western costume. Will there not be 
hope for China when the pigtail is dis- 
carded? An official next in rank to the 
prince was Hu Yulen, formerly metro- 
politan prefect. Known as a friend of 
foreigners, his house was destroyed last 
year after his family had fled from the 
city. He is likely to be placed in com- 
mand of the entire police force and fur- 
ther made responsible for the safety of 
the railroads. Nor could these interests 
be confided to better hands. Dr. Rich- 
ard, of the English Baptist Union, and 
Dr. Wherry, of the American Presbyte- 
rian Mission, were present together 
with several other missionaries, all of 
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whom were able to put the Chinese at 
their ease by conversing with them in 
their own language. The entertain- 
ment was given in the house of Rev. Mr. 
Killie, of the Presbyterian Mission. 

Dr. Richard has come up from Shang- 
hai by invitation of the Chinese authori- 
ties to aid in settling questions relating 
to missions and native Christians. In 
a few days a party of missionaries are 
to proceed under escort of a mandarin 
to the adjacent province of Shansi, whose 
soil is consecrated by the blood of a 
greater number of martyrs than all that 
fell in the rest of the empire collectively. 
It ought not to be forgotten that their 
slaughter was the work of Yukien, who 
started the hostile movement in Shan- 
tung and was made governor of Shansi 
by the Empress Dowager as a reward 
for that service. It was the seizure of 
Kiaochao by the Germans that aroused 
his hostility and led him to organize the 
Boxers—in whose eyes railroads and 
foreign storehouses were as much an 
abomination as churches and native 
Christians. 

P. S—Last night a valuable li- 
brary in the palace grounds was de- 
stroyed by a stroke of lightning. The 
fire burst out during the progress of a 
thunderstorm, and the alleged fact is so 
easy of verification that there seems to 
be no room for suspicion of incendiar- 
ism. Yet a strange coincidence shows 
itself between this event and a_ decree 
which is said to have come from the 
court ordering the destruction of a large 
amount of records. 

PextinG, CHINA, 


Hermit Thrush 


By Emily Tolman 


N the deep, solemn wood, at dawn, I hear 
A voice, serene and pure, now far, now near, 

‘Singing sweetly, singing slowly, 
Holy! oh—holy, holy! 

Again at evening dusk, now near, now far,— 

Oh, tell me, art thou voice of bird or star? 
Sounding sweetly, sounding slowly, 
Holy ! oh—holy, holy! 


Ar.inGTon, Mass. 





The Projected Criminal Code of the United States 


By Samuel J. Barrows 


ComMISSIONER OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE INTERNATIONAL Prison COMMISSION 


HE Commission to Revise and Cod- 
ify the Criminal and Penal Laws 
of the United States has just sub- 

mitted its report to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The act of Congress constituting 
this Commission provided that 


“the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shail appoint three commission- 
ers, whose duty it shall be, under the direction 
of the Attorney-General, to revise and codify 
the criminal and penal laws of the United 
States. They shall proceed with their work as 
rapidly as may be consistent with thorough- 
ness and shall report the result of their labors 
to the Attorney-General when completed, to 
be by him laid before Congress, and shall make 
such other reports during the progress of their 
work as they shall see fit to the Attorney- 
General, to be laid before Congress at his dis- 
cretion. Their report shall be so made as to 
indicate any proposed change in the substance 
of existing law, and shall be accompanied by 
notes which shall briefly and clearly state the 
reasons for any proposed change.” 


The Commission consists of Hon. Alex. 
E. Botkin, Hon. David K. Watson and 
Hon. Wm. D. Bynum. 

Slightly in advance of the official re- 
port thus authorized and executed, Hon. 
David A. Watson, a member of the Com- 
mission, has written, unofficially, a brief 
history of the growth of the criminal law 
of the United States. 

The axiom that the whole is equal to 
the sum of its parts finds a curious con- 
tradiction in the penal code of the United 
States. It might be supposed that the 
nation, as a whole, would have laws equal 
in scope and quality to the laws of the 
constituent States which go to make it 
up; but, on the contrary, there has been 
and still is a strange provinciality and a 
ragged incompleteness in our Federal 
criminal laws, the result of long indif- 
ference and neglect on the part of Con- 
gress. Much of this neglect arises from 
the fact that the pressure of Federal law 
is hardly felt by the people of the United 
States, except by the comparatively 
small number who reside in the Terri- 
tories where Federal law only is author- 
itative. Judicially speaking, criminal 
law in this country is a matter of local 
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enactment and construction. Each State 
has its own code, some of them very 
elaborate, the result of manifold revi- 


_ sions, or built up on the traditions and 


precedents of the common law. Some 
of the States have carefully kept the cob- 
webs from their codes and averted the 
“general flavor of mild decay,” which 
eats into theone-horse shays of law'as into 
other human institutions. The United 
States code, on the other hand, is not 
only rusty and dusty, but it- was never 
rounded off or finished with symmetry 
or completeness. There are gaps in the 
code big enough to let through a coach 
and four. One reason for this is that 
there are no common law crimes against 
the United States. An offense cannot be 
determined from the accretions of legal 
tradition, whether English or American. 
An offense becomes a crime only when it 
is so defined by statute and the penalty 
is affixed, and a court is definitely in- 
vested with jurisdiction concerning it. 
But the. list of statutory offenses has 
never been completed to make it harmo- 
nize with the laws of the several States or 
with the progress of civilization. The 
Commissioners say : 


“ There is no branch of the science of juris- 
prudence in which there has been so general 
an advance in response to the dictates of en- 


lightenment and humanity. In this movement 
the United States alone, in its Federal charac- 
ter, has singularly failed to participate.” 

The first Crimes Act of the United 
States was passed in the second session 
of the first Congress in 1790. It was a 
brief act of thirty-three sections, marked 
by curious omissions in respect to crim- 
inal procedure and in regard to certain 
crimes. Some of its omissions were not 
rectified for nearly seventy-five years, 
and its list of capital crimes was not re- 
vised for more than a century. Various 
special acts were passed by Congress in- 
volving penalties in the early years of its 
existence; but as Mr. Watson shows in 
his interesting historical survey, it was 
largely due to the importunity, not of the 
unjust judge, but of that distinguished 
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Federal jurist, Mr. Justice Story, of the 
Supreme Court, that the Crimes Act of 
1825 was passed. But this act contained 
only twenty-six of the seventy sections 
which Judge Story had framed in his 
bill. Nearly fifty years more passed be- 
fore the revision of 1873, in which the 
Crimes Act was enlarged to two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight sections. The only 
way in which a criminal code can be kept 
up to date in the legislation of the State 
that adopts it is to have all penal acts 
passed subsequently to its adoption in- 
cluded in the code as amendments to its 
several provisions. This is done in the 
State of New York. It is not done by the 
United States in the case of new and in- 
dependent laws. Even tho they may 
create new crimes and misdemeanors and 
impose new penalties, they are not dove- 
tailed into the criminal code. There is, 
therefore, a constant body of statutory 
accretion to the penal laws of the coun- 
try, and some of this occurs in acts which 
are mainly civil in their provisions, so 
that the crimes and the penalties in Fed- 
eral law are scattered through our legis- 
lation from Dan to Beersheba. 
Consequently in undertaking the duty 
assigned them by Congress to revise and 
codify the criminal and penal laws of the 
United States the Commission imme- 
diately ran into a snag. They could only 
construe this duty to mean all laws im- 
posing imprisonment, fines and forfeit- 
ures. But in numerous instances, say 
the Commission, 
“penal provisions are so closely connected 
with provisions of another character that their 
separation was impracticable and undesirable. 
Take, for example, the laws relating to inter- 
nal revenue and customs. Months of labor 
were expended in the effort to detach the penal 
provisions from the context in which they are 


found without destroying their meaning or 
duplicating the legislation of Congress.” 


The Commission finally decided, and I 
think wisely, to include in the penal code, 
so-called, only those penal provisions 
which could be ‘separated from their con- 
text without impairing their significance 
or efficacy. This, of course, leaves the 
proposed penal code incomplete, in that 
it does not include a considerable amount 
of penal legislation. But in the way that 
laws are now constructed this seems in- 
evitable. The distinction between civil 
and penal law is practically disregarded. 
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This is so in all the States. Most elab- 
orate laws relating to elections or other 
subjects, embracing it may be a hundred 
sections of minutely descriptive matter 
concerning the duties of officials, are con- 
cluded with a single section declaring it 
a misdemeanor punishable with a stated 
penalty to violate any sections of the law 
from beginning to end. It is difficult to 
dismember such a law and distribute it 
into a penal code, without destroying its 
unity and its legal construction. And 
the convenience of those administering 
and interpreting the laws would be 
sacrificed by making the classification 
depend mainly upon the penal instead of 
upon its civil and descriptive features. 
The only practical way in our complex 
modern legislation seems to be to group 
together in a penal code those offenses © 
which are predominantly criminal in 
character, or which are capable of easy 
classification. 

But dnother step can be taken to give 
greater completeness to the penal code 
formed on the lines adopted by the Com- 
missioners. A list of all the laws with 
penal provisions, and an index to the Re- 
vised Statutes containing them can be 
added as an appendix or supplement to 
the code. In this way all penalties 
whether of fine, imprisonment or forfeit- 
ure, imposed by the United States would 
be registered in the code proper or in the 
appendix. 

The proposed code is divided into fif- 
teen chapters, covering the following 
classification of offenses: Offenses 
against the existence of the Govern- 
ment,against neutrality,against the elect- 
ive franchise and the civil rights of citi- 
zens, against the operations of Govern- 
ment, official duties, public justice, the 
currency and coinage, the postal service, 
foreign and interstate commerce, the 
slave trade and peonage, offenses within 
the territorial and maritime jurisdiction 
of the United States, piracy and other 
offenses upon the sea, certain offenses in 
the territories, general provisions, and a 
chapter containing repealing provisions. 
The eleventh chapter, which deals with 
offenses against the territorial and mari- 
time jurisdiction of the United States is 
divided into six sub-chapters, dealing re- 
spectively with offenses against the per- 
son, against property, against the public 
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peace, against chastity, decency and mo- 
rality, against public policy, and against 
public health and.safety. 

The Commission has been cautious 
and conservative in proposing changes, 
and has ventured to exercise but little 
liberty in modifying the provisions of ex- 
isting laws. It is to be regretted that 
more power was not conferred upon the 
Commissioners in the direction of pre- 
paring what might be regarded as an 
ideal code. For instance: 


“The Commission is of the opinion that the 
enactment of adequate legislation for the pun- 
ishment of fraud, bribery, etc., at elections for 
Representatives in Congress would be highly 
proper, especially as some of the States have 
no laws for the punishment of such offenses. 
But it did not feel justified in reporting the 
same in view of the fact that provisions of that 
character previously adopted were repealed in 
1894 and that no subsequent effort has been 
made by Congress for their re-enactment.” 


But the Commission has done excellent 
work in pruning laws of redundant: fea- 
tures or of those which have ‘been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, and in supply- 
ing many words, phrases, or sections, 
overlooked in the haste of law making, 
but necessary for a logical, symmetrical 


code. In the adjustment of penalties the 
Commission has done something to miti- 
gate the severity which characterized 
former times and to respect the princi- 
ple, very difficult of application, of pro- 
portioning the punishment to the relative 
gravity of the offense. 

It was not till 1897 that some of the 
archaic and severe features of the code of 
1790 were repealed. Up to four years 
ago no less than sixteen crimes were pun- 
ishable by death in the United States. 
The list included murder ; accessories to 
murder or robbery on the high seas; 
rape; arson; casting away or destruc- 
tion of a vessel by owner, in fraud of in- 
surer, or by person other than owner; 
piracy; prevention by seamen of a com- 
mander from defending his vessel; rob- 
bery on the seas; robbery on the shore 
by crew of a piratical vessel; any of- 
fense committed on the high seas which, 
if committed on land, would be punish- 
able by death; certain acts of hostility 
against the United States ; being engaged 
in the slave trade; and seizing or landing 
a negro or mulatto with intent to make 
hima slave. It was largely through the 
efforts of General Curtis, then a mem- 
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ber of Congress from New York, that in 
1897 the number of these capital of- 
fenses was reduced to three—namely, 
treason, murder and rape. But death is 
not now the only penalty for these three 
offenses. In the case of treason, other 
punishment is permitted at the discretion 
of the court, and in the case of murder 
and rape other punishment than death is 
permitted at the discretionof the jury. In 
the new code the Commissioners have 
limited capital punishment to treason and 
murder in the first degree ; but the provi- 
sion which allows the jury to reduce the 
imprisonment to hard labor for life is 
retained. For rape the penalty is fixed 
at from three to twenty years. In of- 
fenses against property, larceny is to be 
divided into grand and petit larceny, ac- 
cording to the value of the property 
stolen, thirty-five dollars representing 
grand larceny and a less sum _ petit 
larceny. This is a common practice in 
most of the States. In offenses against 
public justice several new sections are 
added to cover offenses not hitherto cov- 
ered by our laws, such as “ Rescue of 
prisoner,” “Prisoner escaping,” “ At- 
tempt to escape from penitentiary ” and 
“ Aiding prisoner to escape,” “ Conceal- 
ing escaped prisoner,’ “ Compounding 
crimes” and “ Refusing to aid officer in 
making arrest.” The postal laws are not- 


‘ably strengthened by a large number of 


amendments which the needs of the 
service have disclosed. The new code 
also defines with much precision the lim- 
its within which the. jurisdiction of the 
United States over crimes shall be exer- 
cised. Many crimes have hitherto es- 
caped punishment because of the loose 
language in the laws of the United States 
concerning jurisdiction over them. 

Where no other penalty is fixed, at- 
tempts are made punishable by one-half 
of the term of imprisonment or fine pre- 
scribed for the offense attempted. Ac- 
cessories after the fact are made sub- 
ject to one-half of the term of imprison- 
ment or fine imposed upon principals. 
Where the principal is punishable by 
death, the punishment for an accessory 
is fixed at imprisonment for not more 
than ten years. Offenses punishable by 
death or imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding one year are deemed felonies, all 
other offenses, except treason, are 
deemed misdemeanors. 
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The Commission has largely followed 
the code of New York in treating com- 
mon offenses against property and per- 
son. It recognizes the value of parole 
laws and the indeterminate sentence as 
adopted in many of the States, but finds 
obstacles to their adoption by the United 
States. The difficulties of dealing with 
United States prisoners in State institu- 
tions are recognized and stated without 
recommendations. 

Tho hampered by many restrictions 
and careful not to exceed the scope of 
their powers, it is evident that the Com- 
missioners have given serious attention 
not only to the historic aspects of their 
subject, but to the demands of modern 
legislation, and, if the new code is not all 
they would have made it, it is more com- 
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prehensive, consistent and symmetrical 
than the jumble of existing laws. Aban- 
doning all Draconian precedents, they 
have sought to apply their own ideal that 
“in the adjustment of penalties it should 
be abreast with the most advanced stage 
of modern penology.” Unfortunately, 
modern penology, apart from the indeter- 
minate sentence, has not discovered any 
principle upon which punishments may 
be meted out for crimes and offenses so 
as to fit the punishment to the crime. All 
such scales of punishment are purely ar- 
bitrary. The new code will, therefore, 
be no exception to the rule. But it is to 
be hoped that Congress will promptly 
adopt its essential features, and thus take 
a large step toward the ideal code. 
New York City, 


The Progress of the Human Race: An 


Investigation at the Vaudeville 
By Norman Alliston 


HAD always maintained that “the 
progress of the human race” was 
more than a phrase: that it was a 

great and insistent fact. And in this I 
found myself supported by the cream, 
and the milk also, of the world’s intellect. 
But it was not until I had perused an 
erudite compilation, “A Century of 
Amazing Progress,” that I really felt and 
knew myself to be a Superior Person. 

Our progress within the century was 
indeed amazing: it was tremendous— 
fabulous. And there were pictures, too, 
showing by just how much it had all 
happened. I remember in particular a 
little black point of a dot that was la- 
beled “1801,” and by the side of it a huge 
bandbox, as big as a hand, labeled 
“igor.” That was cheese—our progress 
in cheese. 

But it was a curious thing that among 
the many various demonstrations of our 
religious, scientific, educational, commer- 
cial and industrial advances the humbler 
phases of social progress had been en- 
tirely overlooked. I do not remember, 
for instance, to have seen a pin’s point of 
a golf club in 1801 by the side of a giant 
“driver” of 1901. The golf progress 
of the human race had been entirely neg- 
lected ! 


The matter at last resolved itself to 
this: Is the great and glorious advance- 
ment of the human race (which we know 
to be a fact, for is it not so written in the 
press) also manifest in the ordinary pur- 
suits of daily life? Does the intelligence 
that causes so many more pairs of do- 
mestic-made boots to be exported this 
year than the year before show itself ex- 
clusively in those additional pairs of 
boots, or does it find other outlets? 

No responsible party ever appears to 
have sought the great intellectual supe- 
riority of our age—in amusement! And 
I conceived it my duty under these cir- 
cumstances to institute an investigation. 
This, to allay any premature misgivings, 
I may say at once, proved a triumphant 
refutation of current pessimistic views 
regarding our near approach to the ulti- 
mate highest destinies of the human race. 

Fully recognizing that such a task 
should not lightly be undertaken I pro- 
ceeded on cautious, almost scientific lines. 
It was my first duty to find a represent- 
ative amusement. This matter was quite 
easy of solution. It will be known that 
by far the best paying indoor amusement 
is that variously known as the variety, 
vaudeville or music-hall performance. In 
all the great capitals, in practically all 
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towns of the civilized world, the the- 
aters which provide these entertainments 
are found to prove the most regularly 
profitable. Ergo, the vaudeville best 
satisfies the recreative requirements of 
to-day’s standard citizen. It was in the 
variety hall, accordingly, that the follow- 
ing observations were conducted. 

It is a little curious, when we come to 
think of it, that this aspect of the grand 
onward march of civilizaton should have 
escaped public attention and comment. 
What of our great progress in the taste 
for refined, intellectual amusement? Pos- 
sibly it is too obvious to need comment! 
However, with fact at hand, speculation 
is superfluous. 

Upon entering one of the most visited 
of modern temples the stage was found 
to be held by a gentleman with a blacked 
face. His costume consisted of a dirty 
white shirt and frayed brown knicker- 
bockers. He shouted a song, the author 
and composer of which were unknown 
to me, but which was undoubtedly a work 
of great ability. There followed a romp 
and a “ breakdown” to the accompani- 
ment of a peculiar, syncopated melody. 
The audience clapped tremendously. 
And I clapped. Did not this go to es- 


tablish the thesis that our progress was 
general, not local? I recalled the rude 
entertainments of our fathers: their read- 
ings and tiresome recitations of the hack- 
neyed classics, their sentimental songs - 
and squeaky string instrument solos. I 
compared them with this, the product of 


an enlightened age. We had advanced. 

The next item of the program was a 
“turn” by two dwarfs—“the smallest 
colored dwarfs in the world.” Again, 
excellent! Here was evidenced that 
healthy desire for knowledge so charac- 
teristic of our age. Fifty years ago peo- 
ple were content to read stupid little tales 
of dwarfs, fairies and ridiculous things. 
But now nothing will satisfy our thirst 
for accurate knowledge but the actual 
dwarfs themselves. And they must 
prance about and make funny grimaces 
to show us exactly all about it. The au- 
dience was critically appreciative of this 
section ; especially when one dwarf wiped 
the other’s face by mistake. I was de- 
lighted. How quick we are to respond 
to the subtler meanings of the well-nigh 
unintelligible ! 

The French nation is not especially 
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prominent in commerce. Its diminish- 
ing population is a subject of some anx- 
iety. But despite somewhat unfavor- 
able conditions the old, the real, the in- 
tellectual France is still flourishing. A 
distinguished critic who has been lectur- 
ing at the universities tells us that it is 
so. And does not Zola say: * Paris— 
le cerveau du monde.” It was with 
added interest, therefore, that one waited 
the appearance of a gentleman from the 
world’s brain upon the stage. Monsieur 
finally came on, bringing with him a bot- 
tle of port wine. He offered a drink to 
the conductor of the band, but this one 
refusing, proceeded to enjoy several him- 
self. Having emptied the bottle he dis- 
covered that it was in instrument emit- 
ting a peculiar squeaky sound, and be- 
gan to play a tune on it. Suddenly he 
broke off the tune to imitate a cock crow- 
ing. There was loud applause at this. 
He subsequently appeared riding on a 
dummy horse, and as a poor old beggar 
woman. The whole was an exposition 
worthily upholding the dignity and tra- 
dition of intellectual France. It crystal- 
lized that innate scholasticism and re- 
fined mental culture inseparable from 
the French—qualities typical in a great 
measure also of the larger modern civil- 
ization. 

It is significant that the permanent 
popular feature of this and most other 
vaudeville performances is a product of 
latter-day scientific research. I refer to 
“ moving pictures.” The crude intellect 
of thirty years ago was content to whine 
or guffaw over the imperfect pen pictures 
of Shakespeare and Dickens; to listen to 
the bald unsyncopated musical periods 
of Bach and Beethoven in “ common 
time.” ‘To-day we demand the more ac- 
curate science. Most of the pictures 
shown represented domestic tragedies, 
such as the spilling of flour over some 
unfortunate, the smashing of chairs and 
tables by an irate husband, or the play- 
ing of water from a hose pipe over the 
gardener. But I regard this as striking 
proof of the tendency toward an exacter 
knowledge. And I noticed that many of 
the gray headed professors present gave 
an especially cordial bravo to the hose- 
pipe picture. 

The next item, I must confess, was 
less logical. But this, probably, be- 
cause I tried to apply Kant’s Kritik der 
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Reinen Vernunft. I now find by refer- 
ence to the index of amusement that it 
was styled “an original vaudeville skit.” 
The scene was that of a gorgeously ap- 
pointed drawing-room. Its walls were 
of marble, hung with rare tapestries, its 
palms and flowers luxuriantly fragrant, 
its sofas of the rarest fabrics and its 
chairs of solid gold—it was the apart- 
ment of a potentate rich beyond dreams. 
There entered a gentleman immaculate 
in evening dress and white waistcoat—at 
the very least he was minister plenipo- 
tentiary. He spoke about a “ hot time,” 
and informed the audience that he had 
been sent to Long Island for being 
drunk. Vociferous applause ensued. 
But as I was at a loss to account for his 
presence in the palace, or why a lady, 
subsequently appearing in magnificent 
evening costume bestudded with dia- 
monds, should simulate owning a wooden 
leg, I am not qualified to comment on 
the proceedings. It says much for the 
buoyant, elastic wit of the younger gen- 
eration that a few of us should be un- 
able to follow it. 


It is a pleasure to be able to record 
that the next following feature was thatof 
a series of Japanese scenes. Nature is 
toa deliberate, and puts too many ob- 
stacles in our way. We appreciate her 
efforts at beauty, but we could wish they 
were more readily accessible. Here in 
this theater, and in a thousand theaters, 
our cleverness and intelligence has made 
Nature accessible and comfortable. It is 
a great proof of our progress that by 
means of a wonderful system of man- 
controlled lights, we may now show the 
beautiful effects of a rising moon—all in 
twenty-five seconds, and all unspoiled 
by Nature’s moods of rain or mist. And 
the hearty rounds of applause that 
greeted these accamplishments showed 
that intelligent appreciation will surely 
reward any future further improvements 
of Nature. 

It is inconceivable to us, in the light of 
modern achievement, how any audience 
could have sat out one of the ancient dull, 
insipid Greek tragedies. It would be 
beyond the scope of this short article to 
give a detailed description of the esthetic 
delights so richly proffered us in one 
short play that evening. But I cannot 
refrain from recording one of those lit- 
tle incidents, indicative of our marvelous 
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mental alertness, that so frequently serve 
to point out and to prove the twentieth 
century’s advanced standard. From bril- 
liancy the stage was being gradually 
darkened. The gloom drew close and 
closer yet. And there appeared a serv- 
ing maid to light the candles. While 
this was in operation I overheard my 
neighbor—a total stranger—remark: 
“You see, it is supposed to be night!” 
Wonderful! What a marvelous intui- 
tion! With what lightning swiftness 
does the brain of to-day respond to the 
thinnest, the most intangible of sugges- 
tions! 

I was particularly enchanted with a 
following item, that of the performance 
of a troupe of musical dogs, or more cor- 
rectly speaking, “ Remarkably trained 
canines.” Our age is a practical one. 
It is our constant effort to direct useful- 
ness: and we hold that everything on our 
earth has its particular mission of use- 
fulness. That of the dog was, until 
quite recently, I believe, held to be as 
guardian, watcher, tracker, and as friend 
to man. But now we have proved that 
theory to be a false one. The dog, it 
seems, was intended to be a musician; to 
leap through curiously contrived parti- 
tions, and so to play for us, “ My Coun- 
try, tis of Thee——.” Modern thought 
has clearly established that fact. And 
this performance was proof visible to a 
deep-thinking audience that by divine 
intention the dog’s function, trained by 
latter-day human talent, is—music! 

The closing number was a vocal per- 
formance by a singer of reserved talent. 
That is to say, one felt—almost knew— 
her to have the germs of a great genius, 
to develop no doubt into startling profi- 
ciency—at some future date. It is a 
proof of our genuine artistic apprecia- 
tion that we no longer tolerate medioc- 
rity. She sang three lines, oh, so sweetly: 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp! 
The boys are mar-ar-ching.” 
What infinite subtlety! What charm:: 
what poetry! 

As we filed out into the white night of’ 
electric light signs; as the music-of the: 
newsboy and the autocab was borne: 
sweetly to our ears, the feeling of a: 
nameless pity, a deep sympathy rose up 
in me. ‘A compassion gripped me for 
our poor fathers and forefathers, and all' 
the tribulations their dark ignorance en- 
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tailed. And yet Why lament? 
Was not I, in my great good fortune, 
also of the chosen? Did I not breathe a 
very atmosphere of enlightened intelli- 
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gence, increased wit, advanced wisdem, 
infinite perspicacity ? 
And it was so. 
New York Ciry. 


The Land Question in Cuba 


By W. A. Candler, D.D. 


BisHop oF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CuuRcH, SOUTH 


€¢ ¢T~ VERY revolution is at bottom a 
bread riot.” This famous say- 
ing is but another way of stat- 

ing that while men will patiently endure 
many ills, they will fight before they will 
starve. “ All that a man hath will he 
give for his life,’ and when he is forced 
to choose between perilous strife in the 
field and certain death by starvation in 
the hovel he will take the former. 

These reflections are applicable to the 
case of Cuba. At bottom the Cuban 
question is, and has been, an economic 
issue. Other elements, of course, have 


entered into the problem collaterally, and 
they have affected the main issue more or 
less influentially. 


But these collateral 
conditions alone would never have pro- 
duced a revolution. 

A prime factor in the case is the land 
question. From the standpoint of the 
land owner Cuba is bankrupt. 

The figures as given by the census of 
January, 1900, are as follows: Total 
value of real estate in Cuba, $323,641,- 
895.70; total incumbrance on real estate, 
$247,915,496.12. This leaves unim- 
cumbered valuation to the landholders of 
only $75,726,399.58, which is so small a 
part of the face valuation of the prop- 
erty that it really amounts to scarcely 
more than an equitable interest. The 
real owners of Cuban real estate are the 
holders of the mortgages which rest on 
it. 

Who hold these mortgages? The 
census does not indicate the holders of 
$207,627,192.83; but the remainder of 
$40,288,303.29 is set down under the 
head of “ Censos.” But in the volume 
published by the War Department at 
Washington, and from which the fore- 
going figures are taken, is nowhere ex- 
plained the meaning of the word “ Cen- 


sos.” An intelligent American who has 


resided in Cuba for several years, and 
who has ample opportunity for obtain- 
ing accurate information, writes me in 
response to my inquiry the following 
explanation of the term: 


“*Censos’ are grants which were given by 
the Spanish Crown to various religious orders 
or communities; to the bishop for the bishopric, 
and sometimes to private individuals. These 
grants consisted of thousands of acres, the 
holders of them allowing people to occupy the 
lands for a yearly tribute. In the event the 
occupant sold the land, the purchaser bought 
it subject to the ‘censo.’ These ‘censos’ in some 
cases could be redeemed; in other cases they 
could not be redeemed. Thus a man might 
own a home with a ‘ censo’ on it worth $5,000. 
This ‘censo’ (generally 5 per cent. per annum) 
had to be paid forever, if not redeemed. The 
same rule applied to rural properties, where 
$500 for a caballeria of land (33 1-3 acres) 
was and is an average ‘censo.’ The grower of 
cane or tobacco must pay this quit-rent an- 
nually or be dispossessed of his property. In 
addition to the ‘censos’ was another class of 
ecclesiastical claims, called ‘ capellanias,’ which 
were obligations made by private persons to 
the Church, or to some order or school of the 
Church, for certain religious benefits. These 
were held in the same way as the ‘ censos ’— 
namely, the church drew a yearly income (gen- 
erally of 5 per cent.) from certain estates upon 
which these ‘ capellanias’ rested, and the heirs 
or assigns of these estates were bound to pay 
these ‘ capellanias,’ as they were enforcible by 
law. They were given for masses for the re- 
pose of the original grantor’s soul, or some- 
times for the education of a male descendant 
of any generation who should enter the priest- 
hood.” 


It does not appear from the census 
published by the War Department 
whether the “ capellanias ” are included 
in the “ censos,” or not. I know that 
the Cuban man of the law who runs 
down a land title for a purchaser is very 
careful to look out for both “ censos ” 
and “ capellanias;” and in certifying to 
the fact: that the property is free from 
any “gravamen” (if it is) he mentions 
both. 





THE WHIP-POOR-WILL 


In the latter part of last February I 
visited Cuba, and while there read in one 
of the daily papers of Havana the fol- 
lowing statements which show how the 
people feel about these ecclesiastical 
claims : 

“ During the last few days many petitions 
have been received at the palace asking that 
the taxes which the Catholic Church has 
against different properties be remitted or can- 
celed. In each case the petitioners tell a heart- 
rending story of their needy condition, and 
they claim that it is next to impossible for them 
to pay. They ask General Wood to intercede 
or to abolish the claim for taxes which the 
Church holds. Each of the petitions is re- 
ferred to the bishop.” 

All these conditions doubtless shed 
light on the antipathy of the Filipinos to 
the friars. The same state of things ex- 
isted in all the Spanish dependencies. 

The regeneration of Mexico political- 
ly began with correcting ecclesiastical 
encroachments upon the landed interests 
of the country. The return of prosper- 
ity to Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands will be impossible until 
the lands are liberated from intolerable 
burdens. The ground is the foundation 
of the entire economic structure in these 
islands, and that foundation cannot con- 
tinue to rest on a species of feudalism 
without peril to the whole system. Hun- 
gry people will fight, and no fine spun ar- 
gument appeases hunger. 

It is not proposed in this paper to sug- 
gest remedies but to reveal conditions, 
and it is beyond dispute that the condi- 
tions revealed cannot long continue with 
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safety. What the Government of the 
United States can do, or ‘ought to do, I 
shall not undertake to say. But occa- 
sionally one sees a suggestion thrown 
out, which leads me to say there is one 
thing our Government ought not to do. 
I refer to the suggestion that under the 
treaty of Paris our Government is 
pledged to the guarantee of these ec- 
clesiastical claims. It may presently be 
proposed that we should pay them. That 
I conceive is none of our business. 
General Wood “referred them to the 
bishop.” Very well. That is where 
they belong. Let the bishop collect his 
own debts, if they are founded in jus- 
tice. 

But one other thing may be said with- 
out impropriety. The Catholic Church 
must relax its hold on the land, or lose 
even more than it has lost already its 
hold on the people of Cuba. This is too 
clear for argument. 

When a Cuban legislature takes up the 
land question, and that question will arise 
in the first sitting, we may expect some 
very radical legislation. Captains-gen- 
eral have extended the collection of 
mortgages and quit rents. That post- 
pones but does not escape the day of 
judgment. That day cannot be even 
postponed much longer. Revising tar- 
itf schedules in this country will not rem- 
edy the trouble. Sugar planters and to- 
bacco raisers cannot under any sort of 
tariff pay these heavy fixed charges on 
their lands and still make a living. 


The Whip-poor-will 


By John B. Tabb 


ROM yonder wooded hill 
I hear the whip-poor-will, 
Whose mate on wandering echo an- 
swers him 
Athwart the lowlands dim. 


He calls not through the day ; 

But when the shadows gray 

Across the sunset draw their lengthen- 
ing veil, 

He tells his twilight tale. 


What unforgotten wrong 

Haunts the ill-omened song? 

What scourge of Fate has left its loathéd 
mark 

Upon the cringing dark? 


“Whip! Whip-poor-will! ” 

O sobbing voice, be still! 

Tell not again, O melancholy bird, 
The legend thou hast heard! 


St. CHarves’s CoLiece, Exricotr City, Mp. 





The 


Unseen Hand at the Throttle 


' By Homer M. Price 


INEOLA was the dinner station 
for train No. 5, and we were 
strictly on time that day. 
Mark Winston was clerk in charge in the 
mail car, and I was his “helper.” He 
was one of the old veterans of the serv- 
ice, and the best man I ever knew. He 
was slightly lame, caused by a Yankee 
bullet some thirty years before—rather 
robust, hair sprinkled with gray. He 
had never married, never had a home of 
his own, but was an optimist at all times 
and under all circumstances. On the 
present occasion I finished eating before 
he did, and went up to the engine to get 
a light for my pipe. Old Ray Ellis was 
the engineer, and had just finished oiling 
the machine when I pulled myself up 
into the cab. As I did so, an old man, 
stout and dignified looking, came up the 
side of the train, rather in advance of a 
kind-faced, gray-haired woman. When 
nearing the engine, however, he dropped 
behind her, and she came forward, and 
asked Ellis rather timidly if he was the 
engineer. 

“Yes, madame,” he answered, with 
his greasy cap in hand, “ what can I do 
for ye?” 

The old lady hesitated a moment, and 
then with a tremble in her voice: 

“You can do everything for us, if you 
will. You see, it’s our boy. He is des- 
perately wounded, and the young doctor 
up at Marlow in the Indian Territory 
wired us to come and bring the best sur- 
geon in the country or our boy would 
not live till sundown to-morrow. The 
conductor says our train does not con- 
nect with the Rock Island road at Fort 
Worth this evening, and that we must lay 
over there all night.” 

She hesitated a moment, and old Ray 
was busily wiping his hands with the 
waste. He looked up with: 

“Yes, mam, we miss em 32 minutes. 
How can I help ye?” 

The old mother looked at him yearn- 
ingly. 

“ By running fast enough to get there 
hes: the Rock Island train leaves. I 
know you can do it, and we will give you 
everything we shalt ever have if you 
will.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then in a 
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very low voice as if no one was to hear 
but the old engineer : 

“T will pray for you so long as I shall 
live. Each morning and night I will 
take your name before the Throne and 
ask for you his blessing, who forgot not 
his mother in the agony of the cross.” 

Ray Ellis, dusty with the dirt of the 
road and greasy with the oil of the en- 
gine, looked up rather awkwardly: 

“Madame, I’m not much on this pray- 
er business myself, but I believe in it. 
My little girl prayed for me safely over a 
burning bridge one night, and she wasn’t 
even there. She just waked up at home 
as the clock was striking two—that was 
five minutes before we were due at Cold- 
water bridge—and, feeling I was in great 
danger, got down on her knees and 
stayed there until she said the Lord told 
her I was safe. The bridge fell just as 
the sleeper cleared it. Now, I just don’t 
see how we can make up this time, but 
I have somehow got the idea that if 
you’ve got your heart chuck full of love 
for somebody, and there ain’t a bit of 
selfishness in it, that He’ll fix the thing 
up for you. He’s got ways of doin’ 
things that we don’t know about. We 
will do our best—you just pray all the 
time, and, if I get a chance to run, just 
confine yourself to asking Him to let us 
keep the track, and me and old ‘ 46’ will 
do the rest.” : 

The conductor was signalling to start, 
and I was jumping off the engine as Ray 
continued : 

“ Go on back in the train, and, remem- 
ber, never let up on the Lord—just hang 
to him. But how about the surgeon you 
was goin’ to take?” 

The old father looked up at this ques- 
tion with a face of firmness and tender- 
ness, and answered : 

“T am a surgeon. I know how my 
boy is wounded, and can save his life, if I 
can get there in time, as sure as my name 
is Nelson.” 

After the train started and Mark 
Winston and I had worked up our mail, 
I told him of the little incident. He was 
greatly interested, and, when I had fin- 
ished, asked if I knew their names. 

“Why, the old man said his name was 
Nelson.” ° 


4 
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“What,” said Mark, “I knew I had 
Seen that man before as I saw him pass 
the mail car door. He was our surgeon 
in the army, and sewed up this cheek at 
Chickamauga, and set this old broken 
leg at Resacca. He was the finest sur- 
geon in the world, we thought, and, with 
it all, tender as a woman. I must go 
back and see them. Can you keep up the 
run? and how much money have you 
got?” 

I knew what Mark had in his mind by 
the last question, but I doubted our hav- 
ing enough to get the road to vary its 
schedule. Our train must wait for cer- 
tain connections at Dallas, and as Fort 
Worth was only thirty miles further 
on I didn’t see any chance. Ray Ellis 
might be able at Dallas to get an order 
to run, regardless of schedule, to Fort 
Worth, but he couldn’t make up the time. 
Fort Worth was the terminal of the Rock 
Island, and, of course, the train would 
leave on time. I had been on this run 
for a year, and had never yet seen that 
train upon our arrival. 

When Mark returned to the mail car 
through the vestibuled train we were 
nearing Dallas. All through the after- 
noon I had kept up the run, as the mail 
was light over this part of the road. 
Twice I had seen him at the telegraph 
offices when the train would stop, and, 
at Terrell, I thought he got a message, 
but when I looked in his face I saw he 
considered the case hopeless. 

“ Well,” I said, and awaited his an- 
swer. — 

“ Here’s the telegram,” he said, hand- 
ing me the message. It read: 

“Winston, Postal Clerk on Train 5: 
Cannot accept your money. Previous 
arrangements made. Campbell, Supt.” 

“Well, that settles it,” I said, hand- 
ing back the paper. 

“No, it don’t settle it by a darn sight,” 
said Winston. “The little mother has 
appealed the case to a higher power than 
railroad superintendents, and she’ll re- 
verse the decision. I don’t know how, 
but I believe it.” 

At Dallas we were busy loading and 
unloading the mail when old Ray Ellis 
came rushing out of the dispatcher’s of- 
fice like mad. His face was flushed and 
his eyes dancing, as he handed his order 
to Mark: 

“ Read that, quick.” 
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Winston’s voice trembled as he read 
aloud: 

“On account of wedding party, Rock 
Island train 2 will be held 20 minutes, 
and train 5 will run regardless of time 
card, Dallas to Fort Worth, in order to 
make connection.” 

And so the decision of the “lower 
court” was only misunderstood. The 
“previous arrangement ” was the wed- 
ding party now getting on our train. And, 
my little lady, clinging to your young 
husband, did the higher court—the 
court that knows all verdicts before they 
are rendered—did that tribunal, in sweet- 
est subtleness, help you to select this for 
the day of your happiness? That court, 
my dear, knows all things, and mayhap 
there is another reason than your pleas- 
ure that this train shall swing and lurch 
and plunge as no other train on these 
Texas prairies has done before. For the 
fireman is now, as we wait for the leav- 
ing time, shoveling coal into the fire box; 
and old Ray Ellis, flushed and excited, 
never yet poured so much oil in cup and 
bearing. The schedule is fast to start 
with, but we will make up the twelve 
minutes even if the goal is only thirty 
miles away. The conductor signals, and 
slowly we move through the city. The 
safety valve on the engine is popping off, 
showing that we have the steam ready 
for the race. Does the little mother 
know? Or has her faith been so true 
that she has known all the time? Mark 
Winston says so. 

But, ah! there is trouble ahead, for 
just as we are leaving the city, here is an 
old freight car off the track ahead of us 
at the siding. They are working man- 
fully to get it on again, but minutes mean 
life and death now. Five minutes gone 
—ten, and still the car is not on the 
track. Our engineer has gone ahead now 
to help them, and we hear his voice or- 
dering the car overturned, and that Ray 
Ellis will be responsible. A crash—the 
grinding of timbers, and the car is hurled 
down the embankment. Our bell is ring- 
ing, and old Ray, pale now and nervous, 
is in the cab. 

You can’t make .it, old man. There 
are some things that love and bravery 
can’t do. The Rock Island won’t wait 
but the twenty minutes, and you know 
it. Will you try it? 

Well, you needn’t throw everybody off 
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their feet about it. Ah! you were too 
fast, for the wheels are slipping. Ease 
up a little. There, that’s better. See 
those sparks shooting two hundred feet 
high, straight up. Well, little bride, the 
race has begun, and tho you may live 
long and go on many a journey, you will 
never go so fast again; but, know this, 
the man at the throttle is not thinking of 
you or your happiness. If you were in 
the car in front of you, you could see a 
little woman in the corner of the coach 
with lips moving and eyes uplifted—and, 
if you knew her thoughts, you would un- 
derstand. 

The old train is beginning to swing 
and surge, and through the purpling, 
fading twilight objects dash by us like 
ghosts. We are up-grade now, but mak- 
ing good forty miles an hour; but it can’t 
be done, Ray. Give it up, old man, you 
would make it, if it were possible, but no 
need to try the impossible. Besides it’s 
dangerous—such speed as this—and cer- 
tainly you are going to shut off steam 
down this grade. No man would think 
of working steam down such a hill as 
this. 

Chu! Chu! ! Chu!!! Chu! !!! That 
don’t sound like shutting off much, does 
it? Look at those telegraph poles, like 
pickets on a fence! And the people— 
how they stare! Did they never see a 
train before? See that old man with his 
hand to his eyes, looking in wonderment. 
That old dog there has kept up with 
many a train for two hundred yards, but, 
Towser, you can’t do it to-night. Have 
you suddenly grown old and stiff, or did 
never a train run like this one? Get up, 
Mark Winston, and be careful when you 
strike the next reverse curve. We are 
almost half way, and, altho the speed is 
terrific, only one-third of the lost time has 
been made up, and should some one flag 
us at Arlington, the race is wholly lost. 
There is the signal now for that station. 
Please God that no one wants to go to 
Fort Worth this night! There is no 
slacking of the speed, but there is a light 
to stop. No, it’s only the lantern on the 
mail crane. Square yourself for that 
catch, Mark, and be careful. Ah! you 
made it. But let the mail go, and let’s 
watch this run. Hear that switch rattle, 
as we go over, and see that lantern, wink- 
ing like a star. That’s right, Ray, sound 


your whistle loud and long for the coun- 
try road crossings, and be sure you give 
the belated farm wagons plenty of time 
to get out of the way. You have the 
case with you, Ray Ellis—not with him 
alone, eh Mark? Well, pray little 
mother that we may hug the rails, the 
speed is sufficient. Now we are going 
up the last grade, and the exhaust from 
the engine is like clockwork, Up! Up! ! 
Up!!! Up!!!! to the summit. See 
the lights of the city. Now the plunge 
down to Handley Creek. Down! Down! ! 
Down!!! Down! !!! The car seems 
to be falling from under us. Is it possi- 
ble to keep the track? Great Heavens! 
didn’t that bridge shriek and tremble, 
but it held up all right. I believe he will 
make it. Blow your whistle like mad, 
Ray, for it can be heard at the city now. 
Blow it so that all may know we are 
coming. A moment and we are lost. 
Put command, and love, and entreaty in 
its rhythmical sound, that he that hears 
will heed. What on earth is he stopping 
for? Oh, I beg your pardon, Ray, I for- 
got the Santa Fé Railroad crossing. You 
didn’t quite stop, did you, old man, but 
that’s all right—you can stop twice some 
other day. Now, we enter the yards with 
cars lined up on every side—but look! 
White lights all the way on the main 
track. Let her drive for the station, 
Ray. Rattle. Rattle. Rattle. A sud- 
den putting on of the brakes, the pitch 
forward, the people around the depot: 
~ “FORT WORTH!” 

You are right, mister negro porter, 
‘“Dere was impo’tant people on dat train 
or dis yere Rock Island wouldn’t have 
waited.” Bow all you want to the young 
folks getting into the palace car, but the 
important people are getting into the 
commoner car just ahead of the Pull- 
man. Had it not been for them your 
train would have now been on its way to 
the Territory. 

And this old man bending over the 
steam chest of old Forty-six, and seem- 
ing to caress the massive driving rod— 
why does he not stand erect? Has he 
done aught that he should hang his 
head? 

Look up, Ray Ellis, and see those old 
hands waving at thee from the fast de- 
parting train. 

Dattas, Texas. 




















Byrons Letters * 


Mr. ProtHero’s scholarly and intelli- 
gent edition of Byron’s Letters (Volume 
V) has now been out for some time, and 
has run the gauntlet of the various re- 
views, great and small. On one point 
there can be little disagreement: For na- 
tive vigor of expression, for splendid and 
overpowering personality, Byron is easily 
the greatest letter-writer of the language. 
This we knew before; and the large 
amount of new material now printed, to- 
gether with the conscientious editing of 
Mr. Prothero, only confirms such a judg- 
ment. There is almost every element in 
these hastily written letters to make them 
interesting and memorable. Not least 
remarkable is Byron’s power of portray- 
ing a character in words—a power no- 
where equaled in English letters unless 
in the correspondence of Carlyle, to 
whom in this respect Byron shows a cu- 
rious resemblance. Sometimes a charac- 
ter is etched in a sentence ; again a whole 
letter is devoted to an elaborate analysis, 
as that, for instance, dated September 
19th, 1820, in which Byron records at 
length his impressions of Charles Skin- 
ner Matthews. 

It is worth while to dwell on this phase 
of the correspondence, since it does much 
to refute, or,at least, modify, the common- 
est charge laid against the poet—the 
charge of narrow egotism. A compari- 
son will render clearer just what is 
meant. Not long since the reading 
world was startled and edified—so the 
reading world generally decided—by the 
publication of the Browning Letters. 
Now in those two thick volumes might 
be seen the very apotheosis of egotism; 
the letters were a long lyric rapture of 
personal emotions; they contained bare- 
ly the slightest reference to what was 
happening outside of the lovers’ souls, 
and they showed not a touch of analysis 
or characterization. A word of humor 
in them would have been a desecration. 
They were love-letters, to be sure; but 
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fancy Byron or any but a supreme ego- 
tist so deadened by passion to every sen- 
sation and perception of the outer world. 
They were sentimental and without sa- 
tiric humor, hence they were accounted 
edifying. Read them side by side with 
Byron’s letters, and at once it will be evi- 
dent that Browning is the true type of 
the egotist, whereas Byron’s personality, 
while extraordinarily intense, is still con- 
tinually reaching out into other forms 
and flashing from contact with other per- 
sons. 

At bottom a right appreciation of 
Byron as a poet is chiefly dependent on 
our understanding of this charge of ego- 
tism, and the value of these letters is 
largely due to the light they throw on 
this phase of his character. One of the 
guiding ideas of Mr. Courthope’s recent- 
ly published Oxford Lectures is the at- 
tempt to show howthe value of poetry lies 
in its power of expressing universal con- 
ceptions in individual form; the idea is, 
of course, a commonplace of criticism 
(difficile est proprie communia dicere), 
but Mr. Courthope’s application of it is 
often original. He studies Byron among 
others from this point of view, and some 
of his comments bear directly on this 
question of egotism. So he says: 


“ But when we turn from the epic and dra- 
matic forms of Byron to the lyrical impulse 
out of which they spring, the whole aspect of 
the question changes. We see then that the 
characteristics of his poetry are the result of 
an effort to find what is universal in na- 
ture in his own self-consciousness, and to 
bring himself into touch with society by cloth- 
ing his self-consciousness in an external shape. 
The epic form of verse is employed by him, 
because it gives him an opportunity of describ- 
ing his own moods and those appearances of 
inanimate Nature which are akin to them; the 
drama enables him to multiply himself in a 
variety of dramatis persone, and by means of 
frequent soliloquy; in the satire, especially the 
personal form of satire, developed by Pope, he 
can indulge fully his spleen against the estab- 
lished order of society. Micke’ 

“ Byron, the most self-conscious, the most 
individual, of English poets, is also, in a sense, 
the most representative of all English poets 
since Shakespeare. Whatever there is in hu- 
man nature of consciousness of good and evil, 
or rebellion against the law and order of the 
universe, of discontent with the standards of 
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society, seems to have concentrated itself in 
the mind of this child of genius, convulsed by 
the violence of his own passions, morbidly sen- 
sitive to a single physical defect, haunted by 
the fear of madness and the sense of inherited 
crime, always revolving in his heart the real 
or imaginary injuries he had suffered from 
mankind. 


“Tn his inflexible opposition to all forms of 
established authority, [he] seems to appropri- 
ate the attitude of him whom Dryden called 
the hero of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Johnson the 
first of the Whigs: 

‘ All is not lost; the unconquerableé will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome.’ ” 

To read Byron’s letters with this concep- 
tion of egotism in mind is to find in them 
the best and most illuminating critique 
of his poetical work. 

In general the reviews have been 
forced to recognize the splendor of 
Byron’s genius, but in two respects they 
seem to us to have been misled by sur- 
face indications. Too much stress has 
been laid on the immorality of his life, 
and too little credit has been given to his 
critical insight into literature. As for 
the charge of immorality—let it stand. 
At least Byron never, like certain of his 
contemporaries, glozes the evil of his 
ways. He always distinguishes sharp- 
ly between right and wrong, and he al- 
ways admits the havoc wrought by his 
own misdoings. The scandal caused by 
Byron’s literary judgments demands, we 
regret, longer treatment than is here pos- 
sible. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that the witty exaggeration of 
Byron’s satire in the privacy of a letter 
or when he writes for effect is a different 
thing entirely from the sober and delib- 
erate statement of his opinion. So in his 
letters to Murray he wrote of Keats in 
language too gross to be printed; but 
later, when brought to reflection by 
Keats’s death, he added: “‘ Hyperion’ 
is a fine monument, and will keep his 
name.” The truth is that Byron dis- 
cerned in the romantic writers of the day 
—and he included most of his own work 
in the same sweeping condemnation— 
tendencies which subordinated the long 
tradition of English poetry to the disin- 
tegrating caprice of the individual, and 
which overwhelmed the intellect in all 
the irresponsible outpourings of the emo- 
tions. He was at heart a classicist, lost 
and bewildered in an age of romanticism. 
The exaggerations of that school—the 
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“Peter Bell,” of Wordsworth, the 
“Endymion” of Keats—certainly de- 


‘ served the ridicule that Byron meted out 


to them, and no better critical prope- 
deutic can be imagined than a careful at- 
tempt to discriminate the false and per- 
sonal from the true and universal in the 
critical remarks scattered through this 
volume of Byron’s letters. 


re 
Human Play * 


From his inquiry into the play of ani- 
mals, published some four years ago, 
the noted professor of philosophy at the 
University of Basel now carries his 
methods and his theory to a study of the 
play of man. The new work is trans- 
lated by Elizabeth L. Baldwin, and a 
preface and certain editorial notes have 
been furnished by Prof. J. Mark Bald- 
win, of Princeton. 

It is an admittedly difficult task ex- 
actly to delimit play from certain activi- 
ties of more serious motive; and the au- 
thor has avoided a comprehensive and 
specific definition. Rather he has sought 
to express what play is by the marshal- 
ing and classifying of innumerable in- 
stances of playful acts. But in doing so 
he has had to justify himself repeatedly 
by appealing to criteria of various sorts ; 
and out of these criteria it is possible to 
formulate a definition somewhat like 
the following: “ The exercise of a natu- 
ral or hereditary impulse . . . pro- 
ducing activity that is without serious 
intent merely for the pleasure 
we derive, from it.” 

Instinct, which was made the main- 
spring of animal play, is found to be in- 
adequate in considering human play; it 
would not, for instance, include the im- 
itative impulse. Even the term substi- 
tuted for instinct—“ inherited or natu- 
ral impulse ”—is admittedly inadequate 
to comprehend certain “ deep-rooted re- 
quirements of our nature,” which mani- 
fest themselves in playfulness of one sort 
or another. But as a working formula 
the foregoing definition will do; and the 
treatment of the subject in the theoret- 
ical parts of the book shows the neces- 
sary modifications to be made. There is 
at least one clear fact to which we can 
hold fast—the biological reason for play 
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to be found in the primal need for ac- 
tivity in fitting the young for their life- 
work. In animal play, opportunity is 
given the child, through the exercise of 
inborn dispositions, to strengthen and in- 
crease his inheritance by the acquisition 
of adaptations to his complicated en- 
vironment, an achievement which would 
be unattainable by mere mechanical in- 
stinct alone. But whereas the animal 
young are born with an instinctive ap- 
paratus ready for immediate response to 
outward stimuli, the human young come 
into the world helpless and undeveloped. 
The more complicated the life-tasks, the 
more necessary are the preparations; 
through play during a long youth the 
human child is enabled to acquire im- 
itatively and experimentally the capaci- 
ties adapted to his individual needs, and 
the longer this natural education contin- 
ues, the more vivid do the inherited ca- 
pacities become. “ Play is the agency 
employed to develop crude powers and 
prepare them for life’s uses.” 

The difficulties in the way of a satis- 
factory classification of play are many 
and have not been surmounted. The au- 
thor admits that his own attempt lacks 
precision ; he ventures to think, however, 
that “it affords deeper insight into the 
problem than may be had by other means, 
and that some aspects of the subject not 
evident from other standpoints may be 
brought out by this method of treat- 
ment.” His main divisions are, first, 
playful experimentation “without re- 
gard to other individuals prominent in 
the child’s environment ”—a class of im- 
pulse-exercises to which Professor 
Baldwin has given the term “ autono- 
mic;” and, secondly, impulses of play- 
fulness associated with other individ- 
uals, to which Professor Baldwin has 
given the term “socionomic.” In the 
first class are grouped the playful activi- 
ties of the sensory and motor apparatus 
and the playful use of the higher men- 
tal powers; in the second are grouped 
such activities as fighting play, love play, 
imitative and social play. 

The author’s conclusions regarding 
love play published in his previous work 
are repeated and amplified in the pres- 
ent volume. Professor Groos is a par- 
tisan of Weismann, and his antagonism 
to Darwin is frequently manifest. In 
particular, he disagrees with Darwin’s 
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reference of animal arts of courtship to 
esthetic taste on the part of the female, - 
who is said always to choose the hand- 
somest and best equipped of her wooers. 
Such facts as that birds pair long be- 
fore the breeding season, and that mon- 
ogamous birds indulge in courtship plays 
long after permanent choice has been 
made, lead him to an anti-Darwinian 
conclusion: “Since the sex impulse 
must necessarily have extraordinary 
strength, the interests of the preserva- 
tion of species are best served by a long 
preliminary condition of excitement and 
by some checks to its discharge. The 
instinctive coyness of the female serves 
this purpose. The question is F 
which male possesses the qualities nec- 
essary for overcoming the reluctance of 
the female whom he selects and besieges, 
and for maintaining at the same time the 
proper state of excitation.” The Dar- 
winian notion of the origin of art, as 
founded in sexual instinct, is also op- 
posed, play being considered the princi- 
pal source. 

The general subject is treated the- 
oretically from six standpoints—those of 
physiology, biology, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, esthetics and pedagogy. We have 
already touched upon the biological the- 
ory, which is the basic’ one. But the 
physiological theory also is important, 
and requires mention. There are two 
leading principles upon which play is 
grounded, the discharge of surplus en- 
ergy and recreation. Spencer first at- 
tempted a scientific formulation of the 
theory as founded upon the discharge of 
surplus energy. Professor Groos, how- 
ever, finds this basis inadequate, and 
harking back to his fundamental “ natu- 
ral or inherited impulse,” declares the de- 
sire for recreation likewise a mainspring 
of play. “ While the theory of surplus 
energy accounts for play in thousands of 
cases, especially in childhood, when there 
is no need for recreation, this need may 
also produce play where there is no sur- 
plus energy. This is chiefly illustrated 
by adults; play may be solely 
recreative, without any dependence on 
surplus energy.” Besides these two lead- 
ing principles, there are two others 
which demand consideration ; the first is 
circular reaction, “that self-imitation 
which in the resultant of one’s own ac- 
tivities finds ever anew the model for suc- 
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cessive acts and the stimulus to renewed 
' repetition,” and the second, the trance 
condition, “ which so easily insures from 
such activity and which is practically ir- 
resistible.” 

wt 


The Good Red Earth* 


THE very excellent work of Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts hitherto has been quite 
distinct, and of a kind whose qualities 
make for permanence. Atmosphere 
and color he has in plenty, a poetical 
feeling for nature all too rare. The 
Devonshire he portrays, especially the 
moorland swept by “the winds austere 
and pure,” has formed a fitting back- 
ground for his men and women, who 
themselves have in their nature some- 
thing of the elemental. 

In such books as “ The Children of 
the Mist” and “ Sons of the Morning ” 
we recognize how legitimately the novel 
may be made a successor of the drama. 
Everywhere the law of cause and effect 
is seen at work in the selection of actors 
and scenes and in the knitting together 
of events. He has shown himself averse 
to that romantic school which chooses 
the strange and violent, while his 
classical instinct makes us conscious of 
an invisible Nemesis working like the 
hand of Fate in human affairs, yet leav- 
ing to man the power of molding his 
own fortunes within certain limits. Mr. 
Phillpotts has made for himself a place 
in contemporary fiction which no one 
can take from him except himself. 

This he bids fair to do if he contin- 
ues in the direction of his latest book, 
The Good Red Earth. There is here 
the same Devon setting and the same 
delicious out-of-doors air, the blossom- 
ing orchards beautiful beyond disap- 
pointment; but further than these the 
book is a complete surprise for its devia- 
tion from his established method. The 
chief actor, contrary to the dramatic use, 
is a person of the pettiest nature; and 
from beginning to end the author has 
made choice of the improbable possibil- 
ity in the way of events. 

The story is therefore decidedly melo- 
dramatic. There is a suggestion of 
Stanley Weyman’s “The Man _ in 
Black ” about it, partly perhaps because 


*TueE Goop Rep Eartn. By Eden Phillpotts. 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1,590. 
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the hero in each case is a villain. But 
Johnny Fortnight, alias Alpheus Newte, 
is not even a fine artist in villainy; he 
is a poor bungler at best. Worse still, 
he is a pious, canting hypocrite, who 
from a consideration of profit and loss 
abandons peddling for preaching, and 
the author’s treatment of this wolf in 
sheep’s clothing is tinctured with a 
subtle cynicism which can be felt but 
not analyzed and which is distasteful to 
the reader. In refreshing contrast to 
this contemptible creature comes an oc- 
casional glimpse of stately Mary Gilbert, 
moving down her fragrant orchard ave- 
nues, whose trees are each one rooted in 
her memory ; while Sibella and her lover 
have all the charm of youth and spring- 
time. 

The incidents, one is tempted to be- 
lieve, must have foundation in fact, if 
there is any credit in the old saying that 
truth is stranger than fiction. They 
comprise a family feud, the secret of a 
dying woman, a legacy of a thousand 
pounds locked in the private drawer of 
a cabinet, a plot to marry the maid to 
whom the money is to be left, an excit- 
ing auction where the cabinet is put up 
for sale, the discovery of papers that 
prove the heroine of noble birth, her re- 


fusal to resign her lover for an exalted 


station, and finally a compromise which 
provides that she shall go away to be 
taught for five years. At this point the 
book ends, and it occurs to the exasper- 
ated reader that the author has left him- 
self a large loophole for a sequel. But 
if Mr. Eden Phillpotts be his own stern- 
est critic he will hesitate to risk his repu- 
tation by a second book in the vein of 
The Good Red Earth. 

& 


Church History * 


TuHIs manual, as we understand it, is 
intended for wider use than merely 
among students preparing for the min- 
istry. It grows out of the author’s con- 
viction that there should be a place in the 
curriculum of a Christian college or uni- 
versity for the study of Church History. 
His book is thus a manual for students 
in general rather than for theological 


* A Manuat or Cuurcu History. By Albert Henry 
Newman, Professor of Church History in_ McMaster 
University. Vol. 1. Ancient and Medieval Church His- 
tory to A. Di1517. New York: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. $3.00. 
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students alone. The book gains some- 
thing in breadth and freedom from this 
conception of its aim and possibly in gen- 
eral human interest. The scheme of its 
arrangement is thorough and complete. 
Every topic comes in where it belongs, 
and nothing fails at the point where we 
look for it. The preliminary notes on 
the study of Church History, the appa- 
ratus for it, the preparation for the rev- 
elation of Christianity in the history of 
the world, show the hand of a scholar 
who is also a teacher understanding him- 
self, his subject and the needs of stu- 
dents. 

As to primitive Christianity, the au- 
thor does not break with the traditional 
opinions: Jesus was born of the Virgin 
Mary by miraculous conception of the Holy 
Ghost; the Lord’s Supper is connected 
with the paschal meal and Luke’s ac- 
count is the history of the sacramental 
institution. As to baptism, he shows 


himself a Baptist, and excludes the chil- 
dren of believers from the Church. The 
treatment of special topics in the body of 
the manual is commendable, especially 
the brief sketches of the condition of the 
Christian world at the close of each pe- 


riod. We cannot, however, accept his 
exaggerated account of the pantheistic 
realism of the German mystics. Eck- 
hart, for example, never carried his real- 
ism so far as to affirm “if God thinks 
of a stone, he is a stone,” “if he thinks 
of a man, he is a man,” or that ‘“ God be- 
comes conscious only in his creature 
man.” The passage on which Professor 
Newman brings this charge is an in- 
stance of Eckhart’s philosophical dis- 
tinction between God and the Godhead, 
and cannot be used in this case. 

Professor Newman finds the note of 
the renaissance, not in the revival of 
Greek learning, but in the earlier con- 
tact of Christian thought with Arabic 
scholarship. He sees in this medieval 
study of Arabian philosophy and Arabian 
versions of Aristotle and Plato a check 
to the development of frivolous scholas- 
ticism with its arrogant assertion that the 
fundamental principle of thought is abso- 
lute submission to authority. 


& 


PoEMS OF THE UNKNowN Way. By 
Sidney Royse Lysaght. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75.) 
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Those who require of poetry that it shal! 
speak the sort of conventional language 
popularly accepted as poetical will be 
rather pleased than otherwise by the con- 
tents of this volume. The lesson it in- 
culcates is of life as a quest, “an un- 
known quest.” The verses, which are 
tinctured with a mild religiosity, are gen- 
erally neat and workmanlike. And this 
is the most discouraging symptom of 
contemporary English poetry—its uni- 
form mechanical excellence. Since 
Tennyson it has been esteemed unpar- 
donable to write slipshod verse, such as 
would have kept a good many of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, for example, out of the 
magazines. As a result many an inof- 
fensive young man without an incendiary 
idea in his head has wasted his nights 
filing lines in the ingenuous belief that 
there is no difference between good verse 
and great poetry. Properly technic is 
the exuberance or overflow of genius— 
the residual energy that the writer, af- 
ter mastering the thought, has to give to 
its expression. Fine art being then the 
result of a certain amount of superabun- 
dant vigor expended upon the form over 
and above the matter, it is certainly a cu- 
rious state of affairs when style, so far 
from indicating an excess of vitality, ac- 
tually becomes the cloak of a deficit. The 
fact is that there is published nowadays a 
vast deal of verse, not exactly discredit- 
able to its makers, but in no wise sur- 
passing the possible accomplishment of 
any person of ordinary intelligence who 
would give the subject an equal amount 
of time and attention. 


THE Worvtp or Grarr. By Josiah 
Flynt. (New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.25.) In “ The Powers that 
Prey” Mr. Flynt treated the criminal 
world as the subject of fiction. The pres- 
ent work is an attempt to describe more 
systematically the underground life of 
our cities and the evil partnership of 
criminals and police. In the main the 
author’s views are put into the mouths 
of tramps and crooks of all sorts who are 
kind enough to explain to him—at least 
from an authoritative point of view— 
how the “ world of graft ” should be con- 
trolled and limited. Now and then the 
complaisance of these wicked gentlemen 
makes a pretty strong claim on our credu- 
lity, and we wonder how much of their 
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talk is still the novelist’s work rather 
than the historian’s. But, one way or 
the other, it remains an undoubted fact 
that Mr. Flynt knows more of this phase 
of city life than almost any other man 
living who does not himself belong to the 
“world of graft.” The effect of these 
studies of the under world, of which Mr. 
Flynt has given us the most notable ex- 
amples, is at once to fascinate and to re- 
pel. The imagination is inflamed by 
these pictures of a life so completely hid- 
den to most men, while at the same time 
there is an avulsion of the mind from a 
theory which would represent the honest 
workaday people of the world as help- 
lessly crushed between the upper and 
nether millstone of the overrich and the 
criminal. 


Tue Autocrats. By Charles K. Lush. 
(New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50.) The sword-wielding hero in 
pantalets has had his day, and claimants 
of various sorts are moving forward to 
gain the dominant place. Judging from 
a number of recent novels, it would ap- 
pear that the political hero is likeliest to 
gain the first ascendancy. The main fig- 
ure in Mr. Lush’s story is a young man 
who resists the forces engaged in looting 
a certain great American city (probably 
Chicago) of valuable franchise privi- 
leges; and tho unsuccessful in his cam- 


paign he subsequently in a most unex- ’ 


pected manner becomes possessed of the 
stolen privileges, which he restores to the 
city. The story is interesting, not only 
on account of the general interest attach- 
ing to its theme, but also by reason of the 
really skillful development of the plot— 
and this in spite of the use made of a 
number of improbable incidents and sit- 
uations. The character drawing is not 
so effective, tho the banker, Ledlow, and 
the promoter and wirepuller, Bidwell, are 
real enough. The hero, Hugh Banner- 
ton, hardly proves himself to be alive, 
and the heroine, Edith, appears and re- 
appears unmaterialized into human flesh 
and blood. We doubt very much if that 
$20,000 block of stock in the Daily 
Watchman was worth all the pains taken 
to acquire it, and we are highly skeptical 
of the effect produced by the misuse of 
the hero’s literary love-letter. New de- 
vices for separating lovers are doubtless 
hard enough to fabricate in these later 
days of fiction, and it would perhaps be 
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better to cling to some of the conven- 
tional ones than to manufacture novel 
ones that trench upon the absurd. 


A Parr oF PATIENT LOVERS. 


By W. 
D. Howells. 


(New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.15.) In this first volume 
of “Harper’s Portrait Collection of 
Short Stories,” Mr. Howells shows all 
the characteristics of his extraordinary 
genius. And while some of us may 
think that he beats out the gold of his 
ideas too thin, we cannot deny the admi- 
rable artistic finish of such work. The 
truth is, he appears to have selected 
prosaic situations in order that his art 
of expression may be the more noticeable. 
A Pair of Patient Lovers taxes the read- 
er’s patience, for instance, quite as much 
as they must have taxed that of the com- 
munity where they developed their ro- 
mance so tediously. Still, Mr. Howells’s 
people are excellent types, decent and 
well bred, tho nature seems to have in- 
tended that most of them should be bores ; 
and we cheerfully recommend them as 
belonging to Mr. Howells’s own class, 
in which men and women never show the 
naked heels of their wit, nor are guilty 
of any gaucheries whatever. 


ARCHITECTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By R. Farqharson Sharp. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00.) Under 
this rather pompous title the author has 
gathered together the lives of twenty- 
four famous English authors from 
Shakespeare to Tennyson. Why sucha 
book should be written, or why it should 
be published, is not easy to say. It only 
serves to distract attention from books 
where the same subject is more ably and 
agreeably treated. In these short 
sketches there is no literary criticism, 
and the biographical narrative is perfect- 
ly flat. Some notion of the language 
may be obtained from this account of 
Byron and his mother: “ Her hysterical, 
passionate attitude to him, alternating 
between senseless petting and violently 
abusing him as a ‘lame brat,’ made him 
sullen and defiant toward her, while to 
his nurses (in whom he was fortunate) 
he clung with an affection that was pa- 
thetic.” 


Hanpbsook To OLD TESTAMENT HE- 
BREW. Containing an Elementary Gram- 
mar of the Language, with Reading Les- 
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sons, Notes on Many Scripture Passages, 
and Copious Exercises. Edited by Sam- 
uel G. Green, D.D. (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $2.50.) This volume 
is published by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety of London, but bears the American 
imprint. It is a careful Hebrew gram- 
mar, with lessons for reading and for re- 
translation into Hebrew and with the nec- 
essary vocabularies. The reading lessons 
are not simply taken from the pointed 
text of the Old Testament, but some of 
them are unpointed and some are from 
translations of the New Testament and 
from non-biblical Hebrew writers. The 
Handbook can very well be used for pri- 
vate study, and contains syntax enough, 
altho the advanced student will require 
more elaborate works. » 

Every One His Own Way. By 
Edith Wyatt. (New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50.) These sketches 
first appeared in McClure’s Magazine, 
where they attracted some attention. 
They show the different types produced 
by the feverish life of great cities, some 
of which are delightfully normal, with a 
sort of clover leaf sentimentality and ru- 
rally obtuse intelligence altogether un- 
expected in such surroundings. And the 
author’s contrast between the sweet sim- 
plicity of the normally stupid pretty- 
faced girl and the highly developed van- 
ity of the advanced woman who has 
“soul longings” to make herself and 
every one else unhappy in the pursuit of 
mental and spiritual experiences far be- 
yond her natural capacity, is suggestive 
to say the least of it. She shows pene- 
tration to an extraordinary degree when 
it comes to discovering and exposing the 
wrong point of view in other people. 
But as a writer she will never prove at- 
tractive to the average reader. Her 
mode of expression is too coldly imper- 
sonal. It is void of that element of 
charming condescension so noticeable in 
popular writers and so flattering to hum- 
ble readers. 

Miss PRITCHARD’Ss WEDDING TRIP. 
By Clara Louise Burnham. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) Un- 
der this unique title we have another 
book of travels, and, incidentally, a de- 
lightful love story. The author shows 
that-~nimbleness of feminine wit which 
makes the most of small experiences, and 
relates them with such evident enjoy- 
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ment that it is infectious and sweeps the 
sedate reader away in little gales of so- 
cial merriment. But one peculiarity in- 
variably distinguishes all women. who: 
travel in foreign countries: They never 
take note of political situations. The 
science, philosophy, political economy, 
and even the religion which a people ac- 
knowledge and pin their faith to, are 
matters of indifferent interest to them as 
compared with the effect all these forces 
have upon the moral and social life of 
the people themselves. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is the only living woman who can 
lay out a romance in the midst of a polit- 
ical situation, keep it touching at all 
points, from the withered white smile of 
the Pope down to the vanity of a secular 
political ambition, and hold all interests 
together with the diplomacy of a states- 
man and the genius of an artist. 


VALENCIA’s GARDEN. By Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Crowninshield. (New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.50.) Another 


romance with the scene laid in France. 
Apparently the author overestimates the 
literary value of cheap French aristoc- 
racy. All her novels are peopled with 
these little spider legged counts, thin 


married girls who retain a maidenly con- 
sciousness toward men in general, small, 
dingy adventuresses, and a fat, stupidly 
good woman to balance all. But her 
sure foundation of mysteries and her ex- 
travagant display of family jewels will 
always hold the interest of those very 
young, romantic women who have not 
enough mysteries and jewels of their 
own. 


A GarRDEN oF SimpLes. By Martha 
Bockée Flint. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) A book that 
should not be overlooked by lovers of 
literature as well as of science, altho 
the title seems rather unfortunately 
chosen. The volume is packed full— 
and there are 307 pages—of the most 
delightful descriptions and the cleverest 
researches into books and nature that 
we have come across in many a month. 
How could there be anything finer than 
the chapter, “ Some Dooryard Shrubs,” 
or “Liberty Tea,” or “ Wild Berries,” 
or “ A Posy from Spenser,” or “ Flow- 
ers of Chaucer’s Poems?” We shall 
pocket this book during a summer out- 
ing. 
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Literary Notes 


THe MacMILLAN Co. announce a second 
impression of the poems of T. E. Brown, to 
which will be prefixed by way of introduction 
Mr. W. E. Henley’s appreciation of Brown as 
a poet. 


...In the August Century Bishop Potter 
has another paper on “ The East of To-day 
and To-morrow.” He relates his impressions 
of the mystery of Indian life, involving, as it 
does, the difficulty of converting the natives to 
Christianity. 


....The newspapers tell us that Mr. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis has returned from London 
with a prize bloodhound. He must also bring 
“copy” with him, for Scribners announce a 
story by him called “A Derelict,” that deals 
with the sea fight at Santiago. 


....Mr. Austin Dobson, after a service of 
forty-five years, has retired from the Harbor 
and Fisheries Department with an additional 
pension for his literary achievements. The in- 
congruity is bewildering. The poet of 
“Vignettes in Rhyme” has grown old! The 
cleverest of vers de société have been written 
by a gentleman in the service of the Harbor 
and Fisheries Department! 


....The newest and strangest of periodicals 
is Japan and America, published monthly in 
New York. As the name implies, it is devoted 
largely to matters of concern to both countries, 
the first half being printed in English, the sec- 
ond half in Japanese, altho the Roman alpha- 
bet (called Romaji in Japanese, apparently) is 
used throughout. It is entertaining, if a trifle 
obscure, to see a plain picture of the Buffalo 
Exposition labeled Buffalo No Hakuran-Kwai. 


.. Mr. George Moore may be meticulous in 
his methods of work, but this certainly does 
not prevent him from being prolix. In the 
preface to his recently published novel he says: 
“ After being engaged for two years on the 
history of ‘ Evelyn Innes,’ I found I had com- 
pleted a great pile of MS., and one day it oc- 
curred to me to consider the length of this 
MS. To my surprise I found I had written 
about 150,000 words, and had only finished the 
first half of my story. I explained my difficul- 
ties to my publisher, suggesting that I should 
end the chapter I was then writing on what 
musicians would call ‘a full close,’ and that 
half the story should be published under the 
title of ‘ Evelyn Innes’ and half under the title 
of ‘Sister Theresa.’ My publisher consented, 
frightened at the thought of a novel of a 
thousand pages—300,000 words.” 


..Mr. Stephen Gwynn, himself a clever 
maker of vers de société, has this to say of 
his art: ‘‘ Will any one say off-hand whether 


the verses in which Horace invites Virgil to. 


dinner are or are not vers de société? For 
my own part I should incline to exclude them 
from that class on the ground that the Latin 
in them differs radically from the polished col- 
loquial tongue which we know in Cicero’s 
Letters. Vers de société, as I understand 
them, use the rhythm of verse, but the dialect 
of prose, which is more complex and conven- 
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tional than the dialect of poetry. Of course, 
the two dialects have much in common: i. 
love you,’ ‘I hate you,’ are good either in 
poetry or in prose. But you cannot say in po- 
etry, ‘I congratulate you on your safe arrival,’ 
whereas the very essence of vers de société is 
the dexterous arrangement of such phrases as 
this one in smooth, running verse, so as to af- 
ford a certain piquant incongruity between the 
matter and the form.” 


..The recent issue of The Atheneum is 
given up to an elaborate survey by countries of 
European literature for the past year. In the 
Italian notes by Guido Biagi much is said of 
Cesare Pascarella, who has made something of 
a sensation by reciting his poems, chiefly son- 
nets, in the broad Roman dialect. His poem 
on “ The Discovery of America” is in a new 
vein. The event is narrated “ at a wayside inn 
by one man of the people to another—told, that 
is to say, in the fashion in which*a modern 
Roman laborer would recount it, with a series 
of entertaining anachronisms. Some parts, in- 
deed, present the rude but frank eloquence 
that springs direct from the heart, expressing 
a great admiration of Columbus, a contempt 
for the King, for Queen Isabella and her min- 
isters. The meeting with the savages after 
Columbus has landed in America is irresistibly 
comic. Here is where the true Italian humor 
has_ taken refuge, a humor that is sought in 
vain among the works of the writers who pro- 
fess to be humorous. When Columbus meets 
a native and asks him who he is, he receives 
the reply, ‘Why, who should I be? I am a 
savage!’” 

& 


Pebbles 


WHat is the difference between a cate- 
chism and a cat fight? One is categorical and 
the other is cate-eye-gore-ical.—Cincinnati 
Breakfast Table. 


....Mr. Bryan has the grim satisfaction of 
knowing that if he cannot be President he has 
fixed it so that no other Democrat can be.— 
The Kansas City Journal. 


..An Indiana barber who secured a di- 
vorce a year and a half ago has married his 
first wife’s twin sister. If he dies first they 
will have to come under the head of twin re- 
licts of barberism.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


.“A romantic country, that!” ‘“ Yes?” 
“Sure. All along the coast the buoys are hug- 
ging the shore! of (He might have added that 
the sound of a fishing smack was heard now 
and then as the waves kissed the beach, and 
that an arm of the sea half encircles a sandy 
waste, but—)—Yale Record. 


..An Irish gentleman declares that he has 
never found a Frenchman who could pro- 
nounce this: “Thimblerig Thistlewaite 
thievishly thought to thrive through thick and 
thin by throwing his thimbles about; but he 
was thwarted and thwacked and thumped and 
thrashed with thirty-three thousand thistles 
and thorns for thievishly thinking to thrive 
through thick and thin by throwing his thim- 
bles about.”—E-change. 





ADMIRAL SCHLEY 


....A young lady was sitting with a gallant 
-captain in a charmingly decorated recess. On 
her knee was a diminutive niece placed there 
to play propriety. In the adjoining room, with 
the door open, were the rest of the company. 
Says the littie niece, in a jealous and very au- 
dible voice, “Auntie, kiss me, too.” We leave 
you to imagine what had just happened. “ You 
should say twice, Ethel, dear; two is not 
grammar,” was the immediate rejoinder.—The 
International Journal of Ethics. 


A funny old man told this to me 

(Tis a puzzle in punctuation, you see) : 

“T fell in a snowdrift in June,” said he, 

“T went to a ball game out in the sea 

I saw a jellyfish float on a tree 

I found some gum in a cup of tea 

I stirred the milk with a big brass key 

I opened my door on my bended knee 

I ask your pardon for this,” said he, 

“But ’tis true—when told as it ought to be.” 
—Exchange. 


....Last night ,as a frisky colored youth 
was walking up Clay street, he was accosted 
by a colored acquaintance, who remarked: 
“Well, Brutus, dey say you iz in love?” “TI 
iz. Uncle Abra’m—I don’t deny the alleged al- 
legation.” “And how does you feel, Brutus? ” 
“You has stuffed your elbow agin a post or 
sumthin’ afore now, hasn’t you, Uncle 
Abra’m?” “TI reckon.” “And you remem- 
bers de feelin’ dat runs up yer arm?” “I 
does.” “ Well, take dat feelin’, add a hundred 
per cent., mix it wid de nicest ha’r oil in town, 
sweeten wid honey, and den you kin ’magine 
how I feel! ”"—Vicksburg Herald. 


....CONVERSATION BETWEEN A  MArRIED 
CoupLe.— Take me to the opera to-night, 
dear?” “TI am,afraid I can’t, pet.” 
not, love?” “I'd rather not, sweet.” 
why not, darling?” “ Because I can’t afford 
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it, precious.” ‘ Why can’t you afford it, Mr. 
Smith?” “ Because it costs too much, Mrs. 
Smith.” “ Costs too much! Why the Browns 
and Joneses go ever so many times a week, 
man!” ‘“ The Browns and Joneses are fools. 
then, woman!” “ You needn’t be more com- 
mon than you can help, sir!” “I don’t mean 
to be, ma’am!” “If you won’t take me, I'll 
go all the same, husband!” “TI think not, 
wife!” Here they found they could call one 
another nothing worse, so they dropped the 
subject—Judy. 


....Humphrey Hubbard had heard Hepzi- 
bah Huggins humming hymns hilariously, he 
having helped Hepzibah homeward. Humphrey 
hankered hugely, harboring handsome Hepzi- 
bah heartwise. He had high hawthorn hedges 
hiding his handsome house, harnessed horses 
hauling harrows, he hoeing hills, helping herds- 
men, hewing hemlocks, hackling hemp, har- 
vesting hops, hunting hawks, hurting hatching 
hens. Hepzibah, helpful housekeeper, hemmed 
handkerchiefs, hoarded money hitherto hived, 
heeled hose having holes, handled harpsichord 
harmoniously; happy Hepzibah! Her honest, 
homely happiness hit Humphrey heavily. He 
hovered, handsomely habited, hinting humbly 
how Hepzibah had harried his heart. Hepzi- 
bah honored his hearty homage. Hating, how- 
ever, haphazard haste, Hepzibah hung her 
head, halting, hemming, hawing, hoping Hum- 
phrey had harmless habits, hypocritical, hesi- 
tating Hepzibah! He held her hand hopefully, 
hungrily humoring her. Happily, Hepzibah 
heeded her hirsute hero. Hymen_ hitched 
Humphrey Hubbard-Hepzibah Higgins, he 
hugging her, happily hysterical! Henceforth 
husband helped housewife hop hornpipes, hold- 
ing honeymoon holiday, hardly hearing harle- 
quins howling hallelujahs, hailing house-warnt- 
ing. Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho!—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Admiral Schley Breaks Silence 


By a Member of Tue INDEPENDENT Staff 


‘¢E will not forecast at this time what my 
action is to be. To do so would neither be 
wise uor desirable. But I will say that 
this matter shall not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. The conduct of the U. S. 8. 
Brooklyn” at the battle of Santiago is a 
matter of public record and any one who 
desires to do so can see what that conduct 
was by referring to the appendix to the 
Bureau of Navigation reports for the year 
1898.” 


HE above utterance was made by 
Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley on Friday last to the writ- 

er, who visited him at the home of his 
sister in Great Neck, L. I. 


When the visitor first arrived at the 
house where the Rear-Admiral was stay- 
ing he sent in his card and with it a copy 
of the article by Park Benjamin, which 
is printed in the preceding pages of this 
issue. This article, as will be seen, 
quotes the extraordinary language used 
in the latest edition of Maclay’s “ His- 
tory of the Navy,” concerning the con- 
duct of Rear-Admiral Schley at the Bat- 
tle of Santiago. 

Soon after the card and the article 
were sent in the Rear-Admiral came out 
on the piazza, where his visitor was wait- 
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ing. He was courteous, cheerful and 
vigorous, and began by saying: 

“T remember you perfectly. I re- 
member our meeting in Washington.” 

There was some further talk on this 
subect, and then the visitor said: “ Ad- 
miral, THE INDEPENDENT thought that 
this latest attack on you made in a vol- 
ume that is used as a text-book in the 
Annapolis Academy might induce you to 
break your silence.” 

“Is it a text-book—isn’t it only a po- 
litical pamphlet?” asked the Admiral. 

“Tt is used as a text-book at the Naval 
Academy.” 

“Ha! Well, you know that up to the 
present I have been careful not to say 
anything foolish, and I do not intend to 
depart from that rule now. Who is this 
Maclay? I don’t know him.” 

“ Why does he attack you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What is the source or reason of the 
attacks that have been made upon you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What will you do in regard to Ma- 
clay’s attack?” 

“T will not forecast at this time what 
my action is to be. To do so would 
neither be wise nor desirable.” 

“For the benefit of your friends 
throughout the United States won’t you 
say that you will take some action.” 

The Rear-Admiral, who was as frank 
as a child in conversation that was not to 
be published, immediately became cau- 
tious ; he took the writer’s pencil and pa- 
per, and, after considering for nearly five 
minutes, wrote: 

“ But 1 will say that this matter shall 
not be allowed to pass unnoticed.” 

His manner was that of the wise and 
prudent man engaged in a game of skill 
with formidable opponents and fully in- 
tending to win. 

Afterward, in response to other ques- 
tions and suggestions, he added: 

“The conduct of the United States 
ship ‘ Brooklyn’ at the Battle of San- 
tiago is a matter of public record, and 
any one who desires to do so can ascer- 
tain what that conduct was by referring 
to the appendix to the Bureau of Navi- 
gation reports for the year 1898.” 

The appendix contains reports of the 
captains of the various United States 
war ships engaged at Santiago. The tes- 
timony therein shows that Rear-Admiral 
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Schley’s ship, the “ Brooklyn,” inflicted 
54% per cent. of all the damage done to 
the Spanish fleet by the guns of our ves- 
sels, and that she suffered 58 per cent. of 
all the damage our ships received. 

When Rear-Admiral Schley was asked 
if he would not call attention to this 
showing, he said: 

“No. That would be bragging.” 

Captain F. A. Cook, U. S. N., com- 
manded the “ Brooklyn ” at the Battle of 
Santiago, and made a report to Rear-Ad- 
miral Schley four days after the fight. 
The “ Brooklyn” was Schley’s flagship. 
He was aboard her, and in the absence 
of Rear-Admiral Sampson was in tem- 
porary command of the American fleet 
engaged in the battle. The entire Span- 
ish fleet was destroyed before the “ New 
York,” with Admiral Sampson, could get 
into action. The report is printed in the 
appendix referred to, which was pub- 
lished by the United States naval au- 
thorities. It represents the “ Brooklyn ” 
as foremost in the fight and Schley as 
cheering on the men, with “ Fire steady, 
boys, and give it to them!” 

Official reports of the other officers en- 
gaged in the Battle of Santiago bear out 
this picture of Schley’s promptness and 
gallantry, and seem to prove that he fully 
deserved the commendation and promo- 
tion bestowed upon him -by his official 
superiors. 

When the writer asked a rear-admiral 
who has taken no part in the contro- 
versy, how Schley’s silence could be rec- 
onciled with the theory of innocence, he 
said : 


“Why should he reply to irresponsible 


attacks? The Department replied for 
him when it commended and promoted 
him.” 

Maclay is a clerk in the Bureau of Sup- 
plies at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He 
got into the Naval Service very shortly 
after the war. A naval captain now at 
the Booklyn yard said on this subject: 

“Maclay entered the service late in 
1898 as an attaché of a lighthouse at 
North Beach. I was on the Lighthouse 
Board at the time, and was opposed to his 
getting in, as he informed me that his 
purpose was to devote himself to litera- 
ture, while using this lighthouse place as 
a means of support. I did not think that 
that attitude accorded with the needs of 
the service ; however, I was overruled. I 
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understood that Maclay had some con- 
nection with the Tribune.” 


CAPTAIN COOK’S REPORT. 


“U.S. F. S. ‘ Brooklyn,’ first rate, 
“ At anchor, Guantanamo Bay, July 7, 1808. 

“ Sir.—At 9 A.M., July 3, I gave orders and 
arrangements were made for general muster 
at 9.30 A.M. At 9.30 A.M. the enemy were tel- 
egraphed by the ‘Iowa’ as coming out. At 
the same time they were discovered by the 
quartermaster on watch, N. Anderson of this 
ship, and reported to the officer of the deck. 
The executive officer. Lieut.-Com. Mason, who 
was on deck about to execute the order for 
general muster, immediatelv gave the order, 
‘Clear ship for action and general quarters.’ 
Signal was made at the same time, ‘ Enemy 
coming out—action.’ I went immediately for- 
ward, stood for the enemy and gave orders to 
get steam on in all boilers. 

y‘ We started with steam on three boilers at 
about 12 knots speed. 

“The head of the Spanish squadron in col- 
umn was just outside the entrance of the har- 
bor of Santiago, proceeding about southwest. 
The Spanish squadron consisted of the ‘ Maria 
Teresa’ (flag), ‘ vizcaya,’ ‘Oquendo’ and 
‘Colon,’ and two torpedo destroyers. We 
opened fire on the leading ship in five minutes 
from the discovery. 

“The port battery was first engaged as we 
stood with port helm to head off :the leading 
ship, and giving them a raking fire at about 
1,500 yards range. The enemy turned to the 
westward to close in to the land. We then 
wore round to starboard, bringing the star- 
board battery into action. 

“The ‘ Brooklyn,’ leading, was followed by 
the ( Texas,’ ‘ Iowa,’ ‘ Oregon,’ ‘ Indiana’ and 
‘ Gloticester.’ The ‘ Vixen,’ which had been to 
the westward of us in the blockade, ran to the 
southward and eastward of us, and kept for 
some time off our port side distant about 1,000 
yards, evidently intending to guard against tor- 
pedo attack upon this ship. The shell passing 
over us fell very thick about her, some passing 
over her. At this time the firing was very fast 
and the whistling of the shell incessant, and our 
escape with so little injury was marvelous and 
can only be attributed to bad marksmanship 
on the part of the enemy. The ‘ Maria Teresa,’ 
which had dropped astern while we were wear- 
ing, under the heavy fire of our fleet ran 
ashore, the ‘ Vizcaya,’ ‘ Oquendo’ and ‘ Colon’ 
continuing on and gaining in distance. 

“The ‘Brooklyn’ was engaged with the 
three leading ships of the enemy which were 
forging ahead, the ‘ Texas,’ ‘Iowa’ and ‘ In- 
diana’ keeping up a heavy fire, but steadily 
dropping astern. The ‘Oregon’ was keeping 
up a steady fire and was coming up in the most 
glorious and gallant style, outstripping all oth- 
ers.‘ It was an inspiring sight to see this 
battle ship, with a large white wave before her 
and her smokestacks belching forth continued 
puffs from her forced draft. We were making 
14 knots at the time and the ‘ Oregon’ came 
up off our starboard quarter at about 600 yards 
and maintained her position, tho we soon after 
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increased our speed to 15 knots and just before 
o ‘Colon’ surrendered were making nearly 
16. 
“ The ‘Oquendo,’ soon after the falling out 
of the ‘ Teresa,’ dropped astern and on fire ran 
ashore. The ‘ Vizcaya’ and ‘Colon’ contin- 
ued on under fire from ‘ Brooklyn’ and ‘ Ore- 
gon.’ The other vessels of our fleet were well 
astern and out of range. The ‘Texas’ was 
evidently coming up fast. At about 10.30 A.M. 
the ‘ Vizcaya’ was seen to be on fire, and the 
‘Colon’ passed inside of her with increased 
speed, took the lead and gradually forged 
ahead. The ‘ Vizcaya’ soon after ran on the 
beach ablaze under fire. We signalled the 
‘Oregon’ to cease firing on the ‘ Vizcaya,’ as 
her flag was down. Firing immediately ceased 
and we both continued the chase of the 
‘Colon,’ now about 12,000 yards away. The 
ranges ran from 1,500 to 3,000 yards from the 
‘Vizcaya,’ as she kept in and out from the 
coast. We steered straight for a distant point 
near Cape Cruz, while the ‘ Colon’ kept close 
to the land, running into all the bights. . She 
could not have come out without crossing her 
bows, and we were steadily gaining on her. 
We were getting more steam all the time and 
now had four and one-half boilers on and the 
remaining one and a half nearly ready. 

“ After running for about 50 miles west from 
the entrance the ‘Colon’ ran into a bight of 
land, fired a gun to leeward, and hauled down 
her flag. The ‘Oregon’ and ‘ Brooklyn’ had 
just previously begun to fire upon the ‘ Colon,’ 
and were landing shell close to her. 

“T was sent on board by Commodore Schley 
to receive the surrender. The captain spoke 
English and received me pleasantly, tho nat- 
urally much depressed. He surrendered un- 
conditionally. I was on board about fifteen 
minutes. As we came from the ‘ Colon’ the 
flagship ‘New York’ came in with the ‘ Texas.’ 
I reported on board the flagship to Rr. Ad. 
Sampson. I stated to him that I believed the 
‘Colon’ could be gotten off the beach. 

“ During the entire action I was in constant 
communication with you, so that I was enabled 
to promptly execute your orders and instruc- 
tions. The officers and crew behaved with 
great and exceptionable coolness and bravery, 
so that it is difficult to discriminate. They 
were encouraged in their best efforts by your 
enthusiasm and your cheery words: ‘ Fire 
steady, boys, and give it to them.’ 


The ship (‘Brooklyn’) was 


struck twenty times by whole shot and many 
times by pieces of bursting shell and from 
small shot of machine guns. No serious injury 
was done to the ship and all repairs can be tem- 
porarily done by the ship’s force excepting to 


the five-inch elevating gear. The smokestacks 
were hit in several places; the signal halyards, 
rigging and flags were cut in many places. The 
flag at the main was destroyed, being much cut 
by shot and pieces of flying shell. We 
fired 100 rounds of 8-inch, 473 of 5-inch, 1,200 
of 6-pounder, and 200 of I-pounder ammuni- 
tion. F, A. Coox. 
“ Captain U. S. N., commanding.” 

“The Commander-in-chief of squadron, 

“U.S. Naval Force. N. Atlantic Station.” 
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Why Secretary Root Stands 
First 

Tue order of precedence among the 
Cabinet portfolios is so well fixed by 
seniority of creation and the usage of 
more than a century as to require some- 
thing out of the ordinary to disturb it. 
The Department of State normally heads 
the list; and the Civil War had to pass 
through several phases before Edwin M. 
Stanton came to fill, for historic pur- 
poses, the chief seat at Lincoln’s Cabinet 
table, which belonged by law, custom and 
bodily possession to William H. Seward. 
In a like manner, and for reasons some- 
what analogous, Elihu Root has in these 
later days risen to the first place in the 
administrative councils of President Mc- 
Kinley. Entering the Cabinet, just two 
years ago, unknown to public life, 
to succeed one who for years had 
been counted among Presidential pos- 
sibilities, Mr. Root surprised every- 


body by his quick grasp of the de- 


mands of the place. Ignoring the de- 
moralizing quarrels he found in progress 
in his department, he consulted with the 
disputants as to the most pressing needs 
in their respective fields and from the 
information thus acquired, sifted through 
the screen of his own intelligence, he de- 
vised a rather radical plan for army re- 
organization. When he was admonished 
that the warring elements could never be 
brought to agree upon certain features 
of his system, his quiet response, “ They 
must agree,” went further toward clear- 
ing the atmosphere than taking either 
side in the controversy. 

His first effort to impress his views 
upon Congress failed. He found the 
cause to be the interference of several of 
the underlings in the military establish- 
ment who had private axes to grind. 
When he approached Congress the sec- 
ond time, therefore, it was after serving 
notice upon these busybodies that their 
post of duty was at their desks and not 
in the lobbies of the Capitol, and that 
their own interests would be best sub- 
served by bearing this distinction in 
mind. The warning was effectual, and 
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he procured the better part of the legis- 
lation he was seeking. Among other 
things it raised the numerical strength 
of the regular army from an inelastic 
25,000 to a minimum of 50,000 and a 
maximum of 100,000, at the discretion of 
the President ; it provided for the distri- 
bution of the increase between the sev- 
eral arms of the service on such a scale 
that, if a sudden expansion to the maxi- 
mum limit should be necessary, or if 
volunteers had to be enlisted in an emer- 
gency, the new men would drop into the 
places where least experience and disci- 
pline is required to convert a civilian into 
a soldier; it abolished the absurd regi- 
mental organization for the artillery and 
substituted a corps, with the battery or 
company as unit; in place of.-the per- 
manentappointments formerlymade tothe 
principal staff offices it established a sys- 
tem of temporary details from the line of 
the army, so that a current of fresh 
blood should be always moving from the 
line into the staff, and line officers who 
had learned staff duties should be con- 
tinually returning to their regiments in 
the field; it reduced to a minimum the 
power of the politicians to procure snug 
military berths for favorites in civil life, 
and it authorized the President to de- 
part at intervals from the routine rule 
of promotion for seniority and make a 
promotion for special qualifications or in 
reward for. distinguished service. It 
must not be assumed that all these ideas 
were original with Mr. Root. Other 
Secretaries had cherished similar de- 
sires, but he was the first who formu- 
lated a comprehensive plan, and, by the 
exercise of his personal force, swept all 
obstacles aside and brought Congress to 
a decisive vote upon it. 

In the midst of the Chinese imbroglio 
last summer Secretary Hay fell ill and 
was obliged to abandon work for a time. 
Altho the crisis was in one sense strict- 
ly diplomatic, it had also a military phase 
which had brought Mr. Root into co-op- 
eration with Mr. Hay. Naturally, when 
one partner in the dual enterprise 
dropped out, the functions of both de- 
volved upon the other. For about two 
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months Mr. Root was, for all practical 
intents, Secretary of State as well as 
Secretary of War; and the main prob- 
lem which then presented itseli—the at- 
titude of our Government toward Rus- 
sia’s proposal that the allied forces 
should withdraw from China—was 
solved according to his advice, which the 
sequel has proved sagacious. 

As to Cuba, the Administration, when 
Mr. Root entered it, was without a pol- 
icy, save one of drift. Popular agitators 
were beginning to raise the question se- 
riously whether the United States had 
gone to war to free Cuba or to absorb 
her. The new Secretary took hold of 
this subject as he had taken hold of the 
growing demoralization of the army, 
with a firm grip. He furnished the Ad- 
ministration with a program. It is not 
necessary to inquire here whether it was 
the best that could have been devised; 
the mere fact that it was a tangible plan 
was a relief. As he had not been a 
party to the operations preceding the 
war he was unembarrassed by anything 
which might have passed between Presi- 
dent and Congress at that time. 
found both the Teller Resolution and the 
Treaty of Paris already the law of the 
land, and he proceeded to construe the 
resolution in the light of the treaty. 
Pacification, he declared, meant an as- 
surance of internal quiet as well as re- 
lief from outside aggression. The de- 
mand of Spain that during our occu- 
pancy’ of the island we should be respon- 
sible for life and property there he con- 
strued to mean that we should not relin- 
quish occupancy till we were satisfied 
that life and property would be equally 
safe thereafter. The Monroe Doctrine 
he treated as coming into play with re- 
gard to Cuba from the hour that Spain 
hauled down her flag over Morro Castle. 
These views bore fruit in the “ Platt 
Amendment,” of which Mr. Root un- 
doubtedly shared the authorship. The 
President welcomed gladly a_ policy 
which would give the Cubans the form, 
even if not the substance, of the freedom 
pledged to them, and at the same time si- 
lence those annexationists who based 
their arguments on the insecurity of our 
gulf frontier if Cuba were made quite in- 
dependent and left to her own devices. 

In the Philippines the idea of a tender- 
hearted or benevolent warfare was 
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brushed aside like a cobweb by Mr. 
Root. His theory was that this nation 
should throw all the men and all the 
money she could command into the 
struggle and reserve the development of 
her peaceful mission till the insurgents 
were in a mood to appreciate it. His 
vigorous prosecution of campaign after 
campaign undoubtedly reduced greatly 
the period of persistent bloodshed, even 
if it has not yet resulted in quite stamp- 
ing out brigandage. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the pe- 
culiar situation following the Spanish 
War furnished opportunities which Mr. 
Root’s resourceful mind and force of 
character were able to improve for mak- 
ing the War Department the focal cen- 
ter of the Administration’s chief activi- 
ties during the last two years. Without 
such incentives the man might never 
have shown what was in him; without 
the man the Department might have 
dragged itself along, after a fashion, in 
the place it usually fills in the Cabinet 
procession. So exceptional a combina- 
tion, however, called for exceptional rec- 
ognition; and this will account for the 
fact that Mr. Root is to-day, beyond a 


doubt, President McKinley’s chief ad- 
viser, and, barring the President, per- 
haps the most conspicuous figure in 
American public life. 


a 


A Case for Arbitration 


THE strike that has closed nearly all 
the mills in three departments of the 
United States Steel Corporation menaces 
the welfare of our greatest manufactur- 
ing industry at a time when demand is 
urgent at home, and when peace at the 
factories is required for the preserva- 
tion and growth of our export trade. A 
large majority of the members of the la- 
bor union that ordered the strike are in- 
telligent men who earn good wages. The 
situation is one that calls for dispassion- 
ate and impartial inquiry, not for harsh 
denunciation of either party. So far as 
we know, there has been no effort on 
either side to promote a settlement by ar- 
bitration. But inquiry discloses some 
points in the controversy to which the 
processes of arbitration ought to be ap- 
plied. An agreement, so reached; upon 
certain questions of fact would clear the 
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way for a peaceful settlement of the 
whole dispute. 

The strike was caused by no disagree- 
ment as to wages, hours, or other ordi- 
nary conditions of work. A “ scale,” to 
be in force for a year, had been accepted 
by the companies, so far as their mills un- 
der union rules were concerned. The 
union asked that this scale should- be 
signed also for the non-union mills, 
which were a small minority, being ten 
in number. This was at the Pittsburg 
conference, where the companies offered 
to sign for five mills that had never been 
under union control, but refused to sign 
for the remaining five, altho they con- 
sented to make wages uniform in all. The 
strike was due to this refusal to sign the 
scale for all the non-union mills. Three 
large mills of this class were closed last 
week, ‘because the workmen decided to 
join the strikers. Without taking up 
all that has been said on either side, let us 
look at certain questions which arbitra- 
tors might consider. 

Workmen have a right to join unions. 
President Shaffer says the companies 
would not permit his union to organize 
the men in the non-union mills. The 
companies’ report of the Pittsburg con- 
ference said: “The manufacturers did 
not refuse their [the non-union men’s] 
right to organize.” Shaffer says they 
did refuse. “If they are willing,” he 
adds, “ to allow the union to organize the 
non-union plants, I say the strike is off.” 
Arbitrators could easily ascertain which 
side is making a true statement about 
this. And if it should be proved that per- 
mission to organize was not withheld, 
Shaffer would be bound to end the strike. 
But continued controversy over such a 
point merely widens the gap between the 
strikers and the employers. Shaffer ad- 
mitted at the end of the conference that 
the companies offered to leave the deci- 
sion of this question to the men them- 
selves in the Old Meadow and Saltsburg 
non-union mills. 

The companies say that if they should 
sign the scale they would thereby compel 
non-union men to join the union. Shaf- 
fer says this is not true. The men in most 
of the non-union mills, he asserts, are re- 
strained by contracts which they were re- 
quired to sign and which bind them to 
keep out of the union. He only asks, he 
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says, that they be permitted to join; and 
he adds that the union does not resort to 
coercion. The press reports support his 
assertion that men were recently dis- 
charged at Wellsville for becoming mem- 
bers of the union. The existence of the 
restraining contracts is not denied, but 
it is said that they were made by the 
men voluntarily. Probably the men in 
some non-union mills would join the or- 
ganization; the action of the employees 
in the Painter and the Lindsay and Mc- 
Cutcheon mills, who have promptly 
marched out with the strikers, proves 
that. In other mills they would not, as 


.in the Vandergrift mill, where 1,800 men 


in mass meeting stood by the companies. 

Much stress has been laid upon the as- 
sertion that the companies would@ by 
signing compel unwilling men to join; 
and it is clear that they ought not to con- 
sent to drive men into the union by such 
action. But it is admitted by the com- 
panies themselves that at the Pittsburg 
conference they offered to apply this 
compulsion to the men in “ several mills 
which have always in the past been out 
of the union.” ‘This is from their own 
report, and two of the mills were the 
Scottdale and Old Meadow factories, 
where the men’s opposition to the union 
is so strong that they are keeping the 
mills in full operation. The companies 


‘were willing to sign the scale for them. 


Probably it is true that after the scale 
has been signed for a non-union mill, a 
non-union man employed there can avoid 
annoyance only by entering the organiza- 
tion; also that exceptional merit and in- 
dustry find more encouragement and re- 
ward in such a mill that is not governed 
by the union scale. But as to this al- 
leged compulsion there is a conflict of tes- 
timony, and this conflict makes a case for 
investigation, conclusive statement and 
arbitration. 

It is charged that the union broke its 
contract with the Tin Plate Company, 
which had signed the scale for all its mills 
except one. Shaffer says the company 
understood that the maintenance of this 
contract depended upon the other com- 
panies’ response to the union’s demand. 
If a contract that ought to have been kept 
was broken, the fact should be clearly es- 
tablished. Some other unions have*re- 
cently disgraced themselves by a shame- 
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ful repudiation of contract agreements. 
But let us have the question settled by the 
authority of competent arbitrators. 

Wages have been lower in non-union 
mills, Shaffer says, than in the union 
mills ; but this is denied. There has been 
discrimination against union factories in 
dull times, he asserts ; and this also is de- 
nied, or the continuous use of non-union 
mills is defended upon the ground. that 
they are better equipped, owing to the ab- 
sence of union restrictions aimed at la- 
bor-saving devices. Here again is work 
for fair investigators and arbitrators. 

If the exact truth as to all these points 
in the controversy should be shown by 
some authority selected and accepted by 
both parties, this strike could not be ex- 
tended to other branches of the great in- 
dustry, but would be ended in a day. 

We have not touched the question 
whether the welfare of the iron and steel 
industry and the public good would be 
promoted if all the skilled labor employed 
in the industry should be controlled by a 
union. Probably it is better for the in- 
terests of the whole people that all the 
iron and steel plants should not be so con- 
trolled. The experience of England 
shows the injurious effect of an abuse of 
union power. But the question is not 
forcibly suggested by the condition of the 
Steel Corporation, only 40 per cent. of 
whose skilled employees are organized. 
What is to be desired now is the speedy 
settlement of a threatening controversy 
that is in danger of being embittered and 
much prolonged by misunderstandings 
as to essential facts. 

& 


The Mother of Devotion 


So long as Protestants concur with 
Roman Catholics in tolerating the filthy 
practice of kissing the Book in magis- 
trates’ courts, it ill becomes them to say 
harsh things about such doings as have 
been witnessed of late at the church of St. 
Jean Baptiste in this city. And so long 
as many thousands of men and women 
who have had decent educational oppor- 
tunities deliver themselves up to the va- 
garies of Christian Science there is no 
particular sense in arguing that credu- 
lity is the peculiar heritage of the illit- 
erate. In a very general way it may be 
true that ignorance is the mother of a cer- 
tain kind of devotion. But, like most fa- 


‘lieve imbecilities about others. 
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miliar maxims about human nature or the 
weather, the statement needs a good 
many qualifying clauses. 

Consistency is about the last thing that 
can be predicated of the average human 
mind. Most of us can cultivate a critical 
knowledge of certain subjects, and be- 
Most of 
us can be squeamish over various forms 
of nastiness and vice, and yet look on 
with unperturbed stomachs at practices 
which are essentially disgusting. The 
snakes of unsanitary superstition have 
been scotched by scientific knowledge, but 
it will take disciplined habits of scien- 
tific thinking, and of conduct molded and 
controlled by scientific thinking, to kill 
them. 

Few persons, we imagine, even among 
our most successful teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools, or even in the colleges, 
realize how profound is the difference be- 
tween a mere imbibing of knowledge and 
the formation of habits of remorselessly 
consistent scientific thought. Yet fewer 
persons ever grasp the difference be- 
tween an intellectual perception of scien- 
tific truth and a fearless, sincere living 
of a scientifically consistent life. We 


have heard much palvar about the en- 


lightenment of our age. We need a rig- 
orous discipline of children and youth in 
habits of thinking and living that their 
enlightenment will not put to shame. 

For it is a pitiful sight in an age of en- 
lightenment to see these multitudes of 
suffering creatures, thronging the shrines 
of hoary superstition, or groveling be- 
fore some gibbering priestess of newly 
invented humbug, and all believing that 
their devotion or their faith will put an 
end to miseries for which there is no pos- 
sible alleviation except in skillful sur- 
gery, or careful nursing, or sanitary 
cleanliness. 

And not only is the whole business pit- 
iful enough to touch the most callous 
heart, but it is dangerous enough to 
awaken the indignation and the protest 
of any community possessing any real 
claim to call itself enlightened. In the 
account of the ceremonies at St. Jean 
Baptiste’s last Thursday, the most con- 
servative newspapers reported that fully 
one thousand sufferers, including little 
children and the helpless aged, one after 
another kissed the relic of St. Anne af- 
ter the priest had pressed the fragment 
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of bone against that portion of each suf- 
fering body that was most affected. 
Among these unhappy creatures Were not 
only cripples, but also sufferers far gone 
in consumption, and other victims of 
loathsome diseases. Into scores and per- 
haps hundreds of families hitherto free 
from them the germs of these diseases 
have now been carried in consequence of 
this horrible performance, and an incal- 
ctilable addition to the sum total of hu- 
man anguish may be the ultimate result. 

We quote this instance, not to single it 
out for any special condemnation. As 
we said at the beginning, it is no worse 
than the practice of kissing the Book, and 
perhaps not quite as bad as the crimina! 
idiocies of the Christian Scientists, who, 
apparently, take a certain perverse satis- 
faction in exposing as many people as 
they can to diphtheria, scarlet fever or 
even smallpox, as a sort of confession of 
faith. 

To attempt to deal by law with all such 
violations of the spirit and intent of the 
sanitary code would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult and perhaps unwise. Kissing the 
Book can and should be abolished by a 
legislative act. Christian Scientists, who 
run amuck when broken out with small- 
pox, or allow their children to die with- 
out medical attention, should be punished 
like any other lot of common criminals. 
Kissing relics is not prohibited, and it is 
not probable that a law aimed at so ven- 
erable a superstition could be passed at 
present in any American commonwealth. 
Such legislation, however, should be 
quite unnecessary. In numberless ways 
the Roman Catholic Church is revealing 
the determination of its best minds to ap- 
peal more and more to the intelligence of 
the more progressive populations, and to 
depend less and less upon the unthinking 
devotion of the ignorant and degraded. 
A Church which contains a Gibbons and 
an Ireland should be able to put an end to 
relic-kissing without any heip from the 
civil authorities, and we believe that in 
due time it will. 

Meanwhile, we may trust that little by 
little the one radical cure for these evils 
will do its efficient work. The real edu- 
cation of the community is accomplished 
through experience. Actual familiarity 
with approved sanitary methods and ac- 
tual enjoyment of the better health and 
relative freedom from the curse of con- 


tagious disease which we owe to sanita- 
ry administration is, slowly perhaps, but 
surely, changing the ideas and habits of 
the whole people. Perhaps at the pres- 
ent moment nothing else can more effect- 
ively strengthen and extend this neces- 
sary education than a courageous plain 
speaking by all men and women who 
know what is true and right. Let us not 
be too good natured in our attitude to- 
ward our relatives, friends and acquaint- 
ances who are defending either supersti- 
tion or humbug. Maintaining a kindly 
charitytoward the poorand the ignorant, 
to whom superstition is often the best that 
they know, let us have little mercy for 
the new-fangled humbugs who can be 
made to know better and to do better if 
their perverse heads are vigorously 
clubbed. “ 


Forestry in the United States 


THE establishment of the Bureau of 
Forestry was due to the highest economic 
interests of the country. Congress will 
appropriate more than six times as large 
an amount during the coming year for 
the purposes of this Bureau as was given 
in 1895. The appointment of Gifford 
Pinchot as chief of the new Bureau is sat- 
isfactory. He is thoroughly prepared for 
his work, and comprehends the problem 
in all its economic bearings. We have 
still 100,000,000 of square miles of for- 
est, in spite of the reckless destruction 
that has gone on during the past century. 
Yet the loss annually by forest fires is es- 
timated at $50,000,000—almost alto- 
gether preventable. Our National For- 
est Reserves include 46,000,000 of acres 
—an area larger than New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
These reserves were first established in 
1891, under President Harrison. He set 
aside the Yellowstone Park of over one 
million of acres and other areas amount- 
ing to about 13,500,000 of acres. These 
reserves were added to rapidly by his 
successors. In the spring of 1896 the 
National Academy of Sciences recom- 
mended the setting aside thirteen Re- 
serves, including 20,000,000 of acres. 
This does not mean that the Government 
absolutely owns all these areas. Some 
of them cover land grants to the rail- 
roads. In certain Reserves sheep rais- 
ing has done great damage, and must be 
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controlled. Fortunately the Western 
country is thoroughly alive to the neces- 
sity of forest preservation, in order to re- 
tain or develop profitable agriculture. 
Mr. Pinchot will have his energies taxed 
to the utmost; but he will find a support 
from the people that could not have been 
secured even five years ago. 

The increased demand for lumber, in 
lines entirely new, has startled our busi- 
ness men. The price of telegraph poles 
has doubled within the last three years. 
The scarcity of young trees in some parts 
of the East is so great that measures are 
on foot to secure supplies from the far 
West; yet through extensive areas of the 
Mississippi Valley, and the Great Plains, 
prices of posts, telegraph poles and rail- 
road ties exceed the cost of growing 
them. It will be a serious hindrance to 
the development of the rural telephone 
systems if the price of poles increases 
largely beyond present figures. The 
Michigan Forestry Commission an- 
nounces that the only solution of the 
problem for that State is reforestation. 
No region in the temperate zone had a 
wider range of species of trees than 
Michigan. But the tree-slayer, who 


looked only to immediate gain, has low- 
ered the value of Michigan farms over 


one-half. There and elsewhere the lum- 
bermen are now. cutting young timber 
with ruthless disregard for the future. 
State legislation has been manipulated by 
these men, so that no adequate measures 
could be inaugurated to control them. 
Mr. Garfield writes: 

“ One needs only to watch the blowing sands 

on Michigan’s western shore, to note the dried 
up springs of the interior, to watch the floods 
of certain seasons, and the dry water courses 
of others, to calculate the added expense of 
cleaning out the harbors, to consider the lan- 
guishing industries, in order to become aware 
of the present situation.” 
Our Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hitch- 
cock, expresses the belief that the work 
carried on by the Department of Agri- 
culture should be supplemented by in- 
telligent aid from the Department of the 
Interior. To the protection of existing 
forests he would add a general system of 
reforestation. He says a tree should be 
set out in the United States for every tree 
that is cut down. 

The work in New York State is se- 
curing much favor both from New Eng- 
land and from the West. The New York 
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plan may be summed up as: First, the ac- 
quisition by the State of large tracts of 
land for purposes of forestry under State 
control; second, the establishment of a 
Commission of Fisheries, Game and For- 
estry, with clearly defined duties to pro- 
tect and control forest property and cog- 
nate interests. This requires an organ- 
ized and paid police force. Third, the 
plan involves a close association of the 
State government with Cornell Univer- 
sity, in the responsibility of developing a 
permanent forestry system. The Uni- 
versity is to sustain a College of Forestry, 
with educated specialists in charge. A 
four years’ course in the study of Eu- 
ropean methods and American needs is 
in operation. Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania are looking in the same direction— 
that is, the alliance of our educational 
systems with the economic needs of the 
country. Indiana reports, so great has 
been the destruction of timber in that 
State, that it is already obliged to pro- 
cure 82 per cent. of its lumber from other 
States, closing its report with the state- 
ment that the supply of oak cannot ex- 
tend beyond a score of years, while pine 
will be gone before that time. A single 
pulp mill reduces twenty-two acres of 
best spruce in a single day. All of this 
is consumed by a great newspaper in two 
days. 

The point of most importance, how- 
ever, is that the land owners of the coun- 
try must be waked up to consider what 
can be done by individual effort. For- 
estry and national enterprise must be sup- 
plemented by the action of individuals, in 
planting waste places, bare hills, gullies, 
and comparatively valueless spots of 
ground. Every line of street trees, every 
grove, even every orchard counts in the 
direction of national salvation. Millions 
of acres may be rendered valuable as tim- 
ber growers that are otherwise worth- 
less. ‘‘ Every owner of one hundred 
acres could profitably plant one-fourth of 
his acreage to forest trees.” Within a 
quarter of a century this young timber 
land would produce a larger income than 
wheat land or corn land. The Secre- 
tary of the Indiana Forestry Association 
specifies an oak tree which has made a 
gain of fifteen inches in diameter in 
eighteen years. Had the farm which 
holds this tree been planted with similar 
trees, it would now be worth $250 per 
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acre, instead of $10. Forest growing, al- 
tho there is some delay in reaping the 
profits, is therefore one of the most prof- 
itable ways in which we can engage the 
iand. This, of course, is not true under 
the present system of tree cutting; but it 
may be made true by a scientific system 
of lumbering. Let every farmer at least 
look about him, and say if he cannot find 
spots where a few forest seedlings would 
probably be a profitable investment. The 
Bureau of Forestry recommends as 
among the best trees for such planting 
the red cedar, the black locust, the hardy 
catalpa, the ash and the oaks. It will be 
one of the duties of the new Bureau to 
advise with land owners and to assist in 
the establishment of township systems. 
It is desired to demonstrate that forest 
growing may he made a profitable invest- 
ment for the people collectively, as well 
as individually. A working plan is out- 
lined for townships, under which mer- 
chantable timber may be annually cut, in 
such a manner that successive crops may 
be obtained and the conditions of the 
forest constantly improved. This to an 
American farmer is a new idea. Here- 
tofore he has only thought of a forest as 
something to be cut once and the land 
turned over to the plow. Scientific for- 
estry puts tree-growing among the regu- 
lar farm crops. The grower takes his an- 
nual harvest, as he does from his orchard 
or corn field. The present stand of small 
trees in a given area, and their rate of 
growth being known, the future stand 
and yield may be predicted. 


2 
Professor Wright on the Deluge 


In McClure’s Magazine for June, and 
in the Sunday School Times of July 6th, 
Prof. Frederick G. Wright, of Oberlin, 
has published articles the drift of which 
is to make it appear that geological sci- 
ence supports the Biblical account of the 
Deluge. He shows that man lived on 
the earth before the glacial catastrophes 
which followed the Tertiary Period, for 
his bones and his paleolithic implements 
are found in glacial deposits of loess and 
gravel, in Europe, Asia and America. 
He shows, what was well known, that 
there were. tremendous depressions of 
the earth’s surface; for great beds of 
stratified sand and gravel, deposited by 
water, are found on the sides of moun- 


tains in Asia and about Ararat, several 
thousand feet above the present level of 
the ocean. This was not, he says, so 
many thousand years ago. According- 
ly, he says: 


“The tendency of recent geological discov- 
eries and discussions has been to render the 
story of the Flood more easily credible than 
it appeared to be twenty-five years ago.” 


It is evident that while he does not 
definitely say that the Genesis story of 
the Deluge is to be accepted as historical, 
he would have that impression conveyed. 
He says the dimensions of the Ark are 
much the same, for length, breadth and 
hight, as in a modern first-class steam- 
ship, and “these proportions could not 
have been fixed upon by guesswork.” 
The Genesis story, he says, “ reads ‘like 
the log-book of a sea-captain.” His pur- 
pose to suggest that the story is entirely 
historical is evident. 

Everything depends for argument 
upon the proof that the last Glacial sub- 
mergence was very recent, no further 
away than the time set for the Deluge 
in Genesis. That there were Glacial sub- 
mergences every one has long known, 
but they have been put tens or hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, quite too long 
ago to fit the Genesis account. That 
Genesis account is very definite. The 
Flood is part of a story of the Beginnings 
of the world, whose chronology is care- 
fully given. The names and ages of the 
patriarchs before and after the Flood 
are told us, ‘and all hangs together. The 
patriarchs before the Flood lived some 
nine hundred years each, and after the 
Flood their longevity gradually dimin- 
ished from Noah’s nine hundred and fifty 
years to Moses’s one hundred and twen- 
ty. The age of each is given at the birth 
of his succeeding son, and these added 
up give mathematically the dates of 
each before and after the Flood. There 
is no break in the figures from Adam to 
Noah and from Noah to Moses, and 
the dates are all given afterward to 
David and Solomon and then to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The only 
question about these dates is whether 
we shall take the shorter Hebrew chro- 
nology, or the longer Septuagint and 
Samaritan, which do not quite agree be- 
tween themselves, and which often add 
a hundred years to the age of the patri- 
arch at the time of his son’s birth. But 
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this difference is less than a thousand 
years. Taking the extreme, the Flood 
must have occurred less than 3,200 be- 
fore Christ. The Hebrew Bible makes 
it only 2,350 B.C. 

Now the question for geologists to 
answer, and their only question, is, 
whether the last Glacial submergence 
could have been as short time ago as 3200 
B.C.. Professor Wright is careful not to 
assert this. The evidence depends on 
such data as the rate of the wearing away 
of the Niagara Gorge, which’ has been 
accomplished since that time. It would 
be somewhat rash to assert that not more 
than 5,100 years have been consumed in 
eroding that gorge. Geologists generally 
allow a much longer time. But a geolog- 
ical argument requires that it be shown 
that the Glacial Period came to an end 
some five thousand years ago. 

But geology does not prove this nor 
make it likely, and so long as it does not 
it is no confirmation of the Biblical Del- 
uge of from 2350 to 3200 B. C. to talk 
about geological submergences and 
emergences that are believed to have 
taken place long before. All the talk 
about wind-blown or water-deposited 
loess, and beaches, and flints in the Tren- 
ton Gravel, is of no value, until it be 
proved that the common belief of geol- 
ogists is wrong as to the time that has 
elapsed since the last of the Glacial del- 
uges, and that it was not more than 5,100 
years ago. 

If now geology fails us, Professor 
Wright and we must turn to history, 
and ask whether it has any records of a 
Flood somewhere from 4,200 to 5,100 
years ago. That means Egyptian and 
Babylonian history ; for Egypt and Baby- 
lonia are the only two countries whose 
civilization at a period approximately so 
ancient is known to us. 

Now it is confessed that the history of 
neither country has any knowledge of 
such a Flood. It is not intercalated at 
any such date. The Babylonians had a 
consecutive chronology which went far 
back of the time of the Genesis Flood, 
and their utterly mythical Flood they put 
back as far as the geologists would have 
desired. Egyptologists of standing give 
such a succession of dynasties as quite 
neglects thé Flood; they know nothing 
of it. The later discoveries carry the 
history further back, so that at the time 
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of the Flood Egypt had been for long 
centuries a flourishing empire. The his- 
tory of Babylonia shows the same thing. 
There was no Flood there at the time 
stated, if we may accept the unanimous 
voice of historical students. The He- 
brew date of the Flood was about the 
time of the flourishing empire of Ham- 
murolis at Babylon, and the history, if 
we may trust the scholars, goes back for 
more than a thousand years before that, 
Prof. R. W. Rogers, the conservative and 
trusted authority in the Methodist Drew 
Theological Seminary, in his “ History 
of Babylonia and sAssyria,” just pub- 
Ished, gives as “reasonably well at- 
tested” the date of 3,000 B. C., for the 
date of the second dynasty of Ur of the 
Chaldees; 3900 B. C. for the first dy- 
nasty of Ur; 4,000 for the first ruler of 
Erech, and 4500 B. C. for the earliest 
known kings of Kengi, Shirpurla. These 
dates may be 500 years too early, but 
there was no Deluge in Babylonian his- 
tory and none in Babylonian myth less 
than 35,000 years before Christ. It does 
not occur to Professor Rogers to refer to 
the Flood as historical. 

A Princeton Theological Seminary 
professor has lately told us that we must 
believe that the Flood story is actual his- 
tory, because our Lord, in illustrating the 
suddenness of his second coming, men- 
tioned Noah, and said, “ the Flood came.” 
It we cannot take Christ’s word on a 
matter of history, says he, in substance, 
can we trust him in anything? All we 
care to reply is, that he had better begin 
somehow to adjust his faith in Christ 
with the facts of history. It can be done. 
It has been done, after some time, with 
the story of the creation of the world in 
six days. 


Another Noble Bequest 


WE had the pleasure, two weeks ago, 
of recording a great bequest to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. We approved of it 
for the wise selection of an object. It 
was out of the usual run of bequests to 
colleges and hospitals. 

We have another unusual and admi- 
rable bequest to record this week, that 
by Lewis Elkin, of Philadelphia, amount- 
ing, it is believed, to nearly two million 
dollars. Mr. Elkin had been for twenty 
years a member of the Philadelphia 
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Board of Education and took an active 
interest in the welfare of the teachers. 
His bequest wisely took the direction of 
his expert knowledge. He leaves his 
estate to the city of Philadelphia, to pro- 
vide pensions to poor and infirm school 
teachers in their old age. He had ob- 
served that their salaries were small, and 
that as they grew old they are likely to 
lose their positions and come to want. He 
often talked of his plan with his wife, 
who heartily approved of it. 

Mr. Elkin, we take it, was a Jew. At 
any rate his mother was the founder of 
a Hebrew society which he also remem- 
bered. He inherited wealth, and was one 
of a class that might well be enlarged, of 
rich men who give their time and 
strength to the public welfare. He was 
a modest man, who kept his name and 
benefactions out of the papers, and 
made it a study to do good with his 
money. His bequest, which will not be 
legally fought, will provide four hundred 
dollars a year, in quarterly payments, to 
any unmarried female teacher of twenty- 
five years’ experience, who needs it. It 
is a noble, a well chosen bequest. 

But this suggests what may be the 
duty of the State. The United States 
provides a pension to judges who have 
served their time for their support in old 
age. This is a service pension, and a 
proper one. The United States provides 
a pension for soldiers who have been dis- 
abled in the service, and, finally, a serv- 
ice pension for all; at least it has done 
so in the past, and, when the pension ex- 
penditure begins inevitably to diminish, 
it will probably do so for the soldiers of 
the Civil War. Our States and cities 
have their pension lists, judges, police- 
men, etc. The principle is a right one. 
We see no reason why teachers who have 
been in service for twenty-five or thirty 
years, always at a very moderate salary, 
should not be pensioned when their 
strength is exhausted. It is in the line 
of the movement of the day abroad as at 
home. And this is proper not for teach- 
ers alone, but for clerks and other em- 
ployees of the public. There has been 
a proposition before Congress to pension 
at half pay those who have served for 
thirty years in the departments. It is a 
proper provision for them. In Europe 
they are beginning to pension artisans 
as well as civil servants. 


An objection to such pensions might 
come from those who believe in rotating 
clerks and postmasters out of office at 
every change of administration. But the 
tenure of civil service is now so much bet- 
ter established, to the good of the service 
and the general approval of the citizens, 
that the justice of the proposed pension 
will be generally recognized. Teachers 
and department clerks have as true a 
claim for pension as policemen and sol- 
diers and judges. 


Shansi 


SHANSI is a province in North China 
in which the massacre of many foreign- 
ers and thousands of Chinese Christians 
took place by orders of the notorious 
Governor, Hsi-Liang. The new Gov- 
ernor, Tsen Chun-hsuen, on taking the 
seals of office and finding affairs in great 
confusion, sent for the enlightened tao- 
tai, Shen Tun-ho, a man who had suf- 
fered for his advanced opinions, and 
asked his advice. He recommended that 
he send to Shanghai and ask a mission- 
ary, the Rev. Timothy Richards, a man in 
high repute for his wisdom, and who had 
formerly resided for ten years in Shansi, 
to visit him and give his advice. This he 
did, but on being informed of the mat- 
ter, Li Hung-chang and Prince Ching 
asked Mr. Richards first to visit them, 
which he did. He then drew up his sug- 
gestions, which he presented to the Gov- 
etnor of Shansi and to Li Hung-chang, 
and the latter is reported to have been 
exceedingly pleased with the moderation 
of Mr. Richards’s views, and to have ex- 
claimed that never yet in China had there 
been such an enlightened and moderate 
gentleman, ar.d that if his suggestions 
could be put into effect there would be 
no more missionary troubles in the em- 
pire. He wishes er-voys were as moder- 
ate. 

Mr. Richards’s suggestions, drawn up 
in consultation with other Protestant 
missionaries, were as follows: 

As to the punishment of those who 
had murdered foreigners he says noth- 
ing, as that is in the hands of the Pleni- 
potentiaries ; and as to the murderers of 
the converts, he knows they are legally 
guilty of death, but as they were under 
evil official and Boxer influence he does 
not ask‘for the punishment of more than 
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one single leader in any prefecture in 
which there were murderous riots, as a 
warning for the future. If the guilty 
ones will repent the missions will ask for 
their pardon. Next, those who lost their 
property and homes should be indemni: 
fied end widows and orphans supported ; 
and, as a fine, 50,000 taels a year should 
be paid for ten years to support schools 
of practical education, under the general 
charge of one well educated foreigner 
and one well educated Chinese, to cor- 
rect the evils that come through igno- 
rance. Monuments should be erected in 
honor of those who‘have been killed, stat- 
ing their innocence and condemning 
their murderers. Missionaries who re- 
turn should be treated with courtesy and 
native converts treated by officials pre- 
cisely like other Chinese, punished or 
honored as they deserve. Any who stir 
up fresh disturbances should be severely 
punished. Mr. Richards also recom- 
mends that foreign experts be at once en- 
gaged in railroads, mines, manufactures 
and commerce, thereby bringing prosper- 
ity and peace. 

These are the demands on the Protest- 
ant side. The Catholic bishop of Shansi 
has, it is officially stated, demanded 
7,000,000 taels as indemnity for losses 
suffered by the converts. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, an English 
editor and publicist of some distinction, 
has published in The Nineteenth Century 
a curiously ignorant article in which he 
represents that all the troubles in China 
have come from the missionaries, and 
that their only course is to keep them- 
selves to the treaty ports. Let Li Hung- 
chang and Mr. Richards answer him. 
Already the missionaries are returning 
to Shansi and other posts in the interior, 
and are being received with distin- 
guished honor by the governors and the 
‘people. There may be trouble in the fu- 
ture, but it will not come from the mis- 
sionaries. A great deal depends on the 
attitude of the throne. Some soothsayer 
is reported to have told the Empress that 
the great imperial dragon, who lives un- 
derground and occasionally appears, has 
left Peking, and therefore the court can- 
not return to that city. If she shall be 
able to hold her power, and shall revert 
to Boxer advice, there may be some more 
disturbance, but it will even then be prob- 
ably much more limited, as her orders, 
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which were not obeyed in Middle and 
South China, would be overruled in the 
north also, except where Boxer fanati- 
cism might hold temporary sway. 


a 


July 25th is the third 
anniversary of the land- 
ing of the American 
troops in Porto Rico, and on that day, by 
order of the President, free trade is de- 
clared between the United States and 
that island. Three years is not a long 
period in the history of a people; and 
while we did not believe the fifteen per 
cent. tariff wise, we never lost faith, as 
did the Anti-imperialists, in the honest 
purpose of our people and Government 
to seek the best welfare of our dependen- 
cies. The finances of Porto Rico are in 
an ideal condition. There is no debt, no 
interest to be paid, and a surplus in the 
treasury. The new tax law works well, 
and by its operation the taxed unim- 
proved land is coming into the market 
and being broken up into small holdings. 
‘the Federal Party, which was in opposi- 
tion, has seen the error of its ways, and 
now heartily supports Governor Allen. 
We would have our people look forward 
to the full absorption of Porto Rico into 
the social and political system of the 
United States. Our people will invest 
their money there, will develop its re- 
sources, will make it a health resort, and 
will educate the people. The growth in 
schools is extraordinary, and would be 
surprising if any other nation were in 
control. As small pox has been stamped 
out, so will youthful illiteracy be wiped 
out in half a generation; and we hope it 
will be no longer than that time before 
Porto Rico shall successfully apply for 
admission as a State of the Union. What 
we are doing there we will do in the 
Philippines. We look to our future for 
a lesson to the world in the power of ed- 
ucation and liberty in the conduct of col- 
onies. 


Free Trade for 
Porto Rico 
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The Post Office Depart- 
ment of a rich and popu- 
lous and _ letter-writing 
and newspaper-reading country like the 
United States ought to pay a handsome 
income to the Government instead of be- 
ing a constant drain. The reason for the 
failure to pay expenses is clear, and has 


Mail Abuses 
Rectified 
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been pointed out by more than one Post- 
master-General. It is the interpretation 
of law which makes the Government 
carry hundreds of millions of pounds at 
I cent a pound, when it costs 4 or.5 cents 
a pound. This cheap rate was meant to 
help the dissemination of news, but the 
law has been perversely and ingeniously 
construed to cover books and advertise- 
ments as well as newspapers. Postmas- 
ter-General Smith has now issued new 
orders interpreting the law more strictly, 
so as to interfere only with “ fake ” pub- 
lications and “‘ sample copy ” abuses. No 
legitimate newspaper will be injured by 
the ruling, while a saving of from $10,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 may be made, and 
the saving used for the advances in post- 
al business which the public requires. 
One of these is the extension of the free 
delivery system to the rural districts. 
Another that is possible is the reduction 
of letter postage to one cent. Besides 
these there are the public services in 
which we are so far behind the Euro- 
peans, the postal savings bank, the postal 
telegraph or telephone, and the postal 
express. We wonder if it is possible that 
one of these days we may so consolidate 
the business of the Post Office and the 
‘lreasury Department that, as in Eng- 
land, postage stamps may be used for in- 
ternal revenue. 
od 

The Revisea OUF American Bible Society 
has been very conservative 
in the matter of publishing 
the Revised Version of the Bible. One 
might have thought it would be eager to 
print the best there was, but the Society 
was not ready to take the word of schol- 
ars as to what was best. Now the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society is taking 
the lead in this matter. It has resolved 
to take steps to revise its organic laws 
so that it need not be confined in Eng- 
lish, to the version of 1611, but may is- 
sue the Revised Version either by itself 
or as alternative readings. In West- 
minster Abbey the Dean and four of the 
five canons now use the Revision for 
public reading. We are apt to be rather 
backward in this country, but the time is 
ripe at least for authority to be given to 
our American Bible Society to print the 
Revised Version of the New Testament 
of 1881, and of the Old Testament of 
1885, and also, if thought best, the read- 


Version 


er education of women anywhere. 
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ing preferred by the American Revisers, 
soon to be published, carefully incorpo- 
rated into the text. It is generally ad- 
mitted that this American edition will be 
an improvement on the English Revision. 


% 


Sir Robert Hart, the man who knows 
the Chinese better, and has more sym- 
pathy with them, than any other foreign- 
er, not a missionary, in China, is out with 
a long paper which will be read with 
great interest when the full text reaches 
this country. It is in answer to questions 
by a Secretary of the American Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, and in 
it Sir Robert defends the missionaries 
heartily. He highly praises Mr. Ament 
as plucky and self-sacrificing, with whom 
considerations of personal gain had no 
weight. The “looting” for food and 
support, he says, was necessary. The 
missionaries brought nobody to punish- 
ment who did not richly deserve it, and 
many are spared who deserve punish- 
ment. Missionaries, he says, should re- 
spect the customs and prejudices of the 

eople. 
peop - 

It is really not a new thing with Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall to pronounce 
against the co-education of the sexes; 
and really he is not friendly to the high- 
This 
is an old story, for we have heard it for 
half a century, and yet the higher educa- 
tion of women advances, and will ad- 
vance from the nature of things; and we 
must adjust ourselves to it, and, mean- 
while, put some confidence in the opti- 
mistic presumption. Education, like lib- 
erty or health, is intrinsically and pre- 
sumably good, and will, in the end, prove 
best for the world of men and women. 
The only real objection to it is that it may 
delay marriage and child-bearing; but it 
is not wholly bad for a woman to delay 
the establishing of a home till after she 
is one or two and twenty. 

& 

It is beyond all question proper that no 
history of the navy should be made a 
text-book at the Naval Academy which 
abuses as a liar or a coward a living offi- 
cer of the navy who has been officially 
honored for his part in the action thus in- 
criminated. We give the facts in our 
correspondence columns. 
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Model Homes and Insurance 


Tue City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, a New York corporation which 
has a soul, is engaged in real estate 
operations on a non-commercial and yet 
practical basis, its primary object be- 
ing home-making, not speculative profit- 
seeking. The “suburban” side of its 
operations consists at present in erecting 
model cottages on a plot of land in 
Brooklyn, which are sold on monthly in- 
stallments, and this plan includes an in- 
teresting and practical employment of 
life insurance. The term arranged to 
cover the payment is twenty years, but 
this may be abridged as circumstances 
permit. The purchaser must pay fire in- 
surance and taxes, just as if he owned 
the property free and clear, and is also 
under defined obligationsas to repairs, this 
being clearly necessary for the common 
protection of all concerned. To the 
company he pays a monthly installment 
representing interest on the debt and a 
contribution graded to discharge the 
principal in twenty years. The company 
also, by contract with the United States 
Life, insures him, settling with the in- 
surance company on the basis of annual 
rates and collecting back the premium in 
the monthly payments. The policy is 
assigned to the real estate company, un- 
der contract to turn over to the estate of 
the insured, in case of his death, any 
balance above the sum still owed on the 
property atthe time. In case the insured 
lives, the policy is to be reassigned to 
him as soon as the debt is cleared. Thus 
the insurance protects the real estate 
company against interruption of the proc- 
ess of gradual payment for the home by 
the purchaser’s death, and protects the 
family against loss from the same cause. 
This was strikingly shown in an actual 
case in 1900, in which a widow and 
seven children between the ages of sev- 
enteen years and three weeks were left. 
The insurance sufficed to clear off the re- 
maining indebtedness and leave the 
widow enough to pay taxes, water rates 
and fire insurance for ten years to come. 

Jt 


THE State of Connecticut now has a 
law which creates the office of Fire Mar- 


shal. The ostensible object is to in- 


stitute a regular inquiry into the causes 
of fires, and this is an obviously impor- 
tant step toward lessening the fire waste. 
The real object, it may not be wholly 
cynical to infer, is to add another place 
to the party “slate.” It is bad enough 
to have any public offices held by 
favor and not by merit; but State 
supervision of banks and insurance 
ought especially to be kept clear above 
the smear of party politics. ‘Lhey will 
be so placed and so kept when the 
people realize that they ought to be and 
when they will so to have them. 


....The Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association management looks upon 
Superintendent Hendricks, of this State, 
as friendly rather than hostile to it, and 
there is justification for thinking so in at 
least the fact that he has shown no dis- 
position to harass the Association. In 
that we approve him, for the Mutual Re- 
serve has trouble enough in its situation 
and we desire to give it the benefit of rea- 
sonable doubt. Mr. Hendricks’ letter to 
Mr. Orear, the substance of which has al- 
ready been given, is positive only in say- 
ing that the Association has legal right 
to make extra calls. It now gives notice, 
in an explanatory open letter addressed 
to him, that under date of July Ist a spe- 
cial call will be made for an amount equal 
to one ordinary bi-monthly call. The 
reason assigned is that it is considered 
proper to get into position to pay claims 
more promptly, especially because, in 
view of the expected reincorporation as 
a level-premium or “ old line ” company, 
it wishes to be able to conform to the 
practice of such companies of - paying 
claims on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
The letter cites the reserved legal right to 
make such calls as are found necessary ; 
promises that every dollar obtained by 
this special call will be devoted to the 
purpose mentioned ; assures its members 
that they will be benefited rather than 
harmed, because in the end they must 
provide the means for claim payments 
and provision for more prompt settle- 
ment will enhance the value of their in- 
surance ; reminds them that this call is a 
special which has nothing to do with the 
regular ones, and offers (through or to 
Mr. Hendricks) any further information 
on the subject which may be possible. 
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FINANCIAL 


Community of Interest Upon a 
Firm Basis 


THE peace agreement of May 31st 
(following the memorable battle for the 
control of Northern Pacific), and now 
the selection of five directors of North- 
ern Pacific by Mr. Morgan, have been 
long and very important steps toward the 
control of all the railways by community 
of interest. Power to name these di- 
rectors was given to Mr. Morgan; and on 
the 17th inst. he announced that he had 
chosen the following: James J. Hill, 
President of the Great Northern; E. H. 
Harriman, chairman of the Executive 
Board of the Union Pacific; William 
Rockefeller, director of the St. Paul 
road; H. McK. Twombly, director of the 
Chicago and Northwestern ; Samuel Rea, 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
road. In the letter making known his 


action, he said: 


“Every important interest will have its rep- 

resentative, who will be brought into close 
touch with the situation as a whole; and there 
should be no difficulty in reaching a conclusion 
that will be fair and just to all concerned and 
tend to the establishment of permanent har- 
mony among the different lines.” 
This letter disclosed the interesting fact 
that the agreement of May 31st had 
named William K. Vanderbilt as ref- 
eree. It is now known that in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Vanderbilt from the coun- 
try, President Cassatt, of the Pennsyl- 
vania road, will serve in his place. 

The attempt of the allied Union Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific interests to buy 
control of Northern Pacific was due to 
their failure to obtain from the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific alliance 
any guarantee that the Burlington sys- 
tem (which had just been acquired by 
the northern combination) should not be 
used to the disadvantage of the Union 
Pacific, some of whose lines are paral- 
leled by it. By the agreement of May 
31st and the selection of these new di- 
rectors the desired protection is given. 

But the naming of these directors 
means much more than that. We see 
here in one board controlling the rail- 
ways in the northern half of the vast ter- 
ritory between Chicago and St. Louis 
and the Pacific Coast, capitalists who 
control also the railways in the southern 
half. Mr. Hill represents Great North- 
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ern and Burlington; Mr. Harriman 
stands for Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific; Mr. Rockefeller represents the 
same interests and St. Paul; Mr. Twom- 
bly is the representative of the North- 
western road and other Vanderbilt in- 
terests; Mr. Rea stands for the 2ennsyl- 
vania both in the East and in the West. 
If Atchison and the Gould system ap- 
pear to be left out, we should remember 
that the Rockefeller-Harriman interests 
are influential in the Gould system of 
railways, and that capitalists connected 
with the Pennsylvania company have 
large holdings of Atchisonstock. “Every 
important interest,” as Mr. Morgan said, 
“will have its representative;” and in 
this remarkable board, with the provision 
for an arbitrator, we see evidence of 
great progress toward the establishment 
of the community-of-interest plan upon 
a firm and enduring basis. 
& 

THE gold resources of the Treasury 
rose again last week above $500,000,- 
ooo, for the first time in several months. 
Of this total, $253,808,000 is held against 
gold certificates in actual circulation, so 
that the Government owns $96,645,000 
of free gold in addition to the reserve 
fund of $150,000,000. 


',...A. M. Kidder & Co. have for sale 
5,000 shares of the three-per-cent. stock 
of the Pittsburg, Bessemer and Lake 
Erie Railroad Company. The dividends 
are guaranteed by the Carnegie Com- 
pany, and this guarantee is assumed by 
the United States Steel Corporation. The 
shares are offered at a price to net 4 per 
cent. 


.... There are rumors that the National 
Bank of the Republic may be acquired by 
the First National. The two banks are 
in the same building (at the corner of 
Broadway and Wall Street), of which 
they are joint owners. Since the death 
of President Oliver S. Carter, the acting 
President and executive head of the 
Bank of the Republic has been Charles 
H. Stout, formerly cashier, who was re- 
cently promoted from that office to be 
vice-president. Beginning at the foot of 
the ladder in this bank Mr. Stout has 
risen steadily by reason of his excep- 
tional ability until now he holds the high- 
est place at the age of 37. 
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IMPAIRED DIGESTION 


May not be all that is meant by dyspepsia 
now, but it will be if neglected. 

The uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
headache, sourness of the stomach, and disagree- 
able belching may not be very bad now, but 
they will be if the stomach is suffered to grow 
weaker. 

Dyspepsia is such a miserable disease that 
the tendency to it should be given early atten- 
tion. ‘This is completely overcome by 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


which strengthens the whole digestive system. 





m=xempt from Tax 
5,000 SHARES 


Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. Co. 3% Stock 


(Par Value $50.) 


Guaranteed pA Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co., 
nd the Carnegie Uo., 


and said uamenme assumed by U. ®. Steel Cor- 


poration. 


PRICE TO NET 4%. 


AM RNeL 


Bankers, 18 Wall Street. 





am Zu 
CORED | 


rt Be beock piadcind: 


Physicians—and others—who do much driving, 
at all hours, want protection from the ele- 
ments, and against accident. Driving over rough 
roads at night is dangerous, doubly so if you have 
a cheaply made carriage, 


Babcock Quality Means Safety. 


Years of experience has taught us how to make 
every part to meet the most exacting require- 
ment, or emergency. As flawless as the best 
materials and skilled workmen can make them ; 
true economy because they last. Then, they 
have style and beauty. Let us suggest some- 
thing specially suited to your needs. Catalogue. 


H. H. BABCOCK & CO., Watertown, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
Jew York and Boston 


and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 

Seeue Tastes and interest allowed on balances subject to drafte 
ats 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Balt: re Stock Sabenass bought and sold on commission. 
High-iew | Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU Ka PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 


OZODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c Cc 
Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


BEST and MOST 
EC ‘NOMICAL 33C 
COFFEE GROWN. ™ 
Requires only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular quantity. Always packed 
in 1-lb. trade-mark red ba =a Good 
Coffees 12c. and lic. Good Teas 3Uc. 
and 35c. 
For special terms address 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 38 Vesey St., New York. 
PrP. Sox bg9, 











25 Cents a Bottle by all Drugygists. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 
King of Table Waters. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, =e 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, 





$10.00 
7.50 


For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 





Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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Red “[)” Line | 


) 
of Passenger | 
and Cnited States 
Mail Contract 
Steamers. 









i 
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smoking rooms; and social halls. They have large prome- 
nade decks and every approved modern appliance for safety, 
Se 


speed and comfort. % 





HE FULL POWERED 

first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath % 
rooms, shower baths, large 








135 FRONT STREET. - 





BOULTON, BLISS & DALLETT, Managers, 


bein be ion ~ be an be a 
General 
“ » - NEW YORK. 











~~ 











——a 688 BROADWAY. 
eo 123SIXTH AVENUE. 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


READING NOTICES 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
The management of the New Jersey Central has inaugu- 
rated a magnificent vestibuled express train service between 
New York and Atlantic City on the following schedule : 
From New York, Liberty Street, at 9.40 A. M. and 3.40 P M. 
South Ferry, five minutes earlier Saturday special half holi- 
day express at 1.00 P.M From Atlantic City at 8.30 A.M. 
and 2.15 P. M. Sunday special express at 5.30 P. M. All 
trains carry buffet parlor cars.—4dv. 





Incipient Consumption can be cured with 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT.—4dv. 





WATERMAN’S GRAPE FOOD. 

Waterman's (Liquid) Grape Food is a new article of diet 
prepa: ed in California from the selected product of the rich- 
est vineyards. It contains every essential element of the 
grape without irritating, fibrous matter, cane sugar, anti- 
septics or alcohol ; thus it should be carefully distinguished 
from the common brands of grape juice, so called. or wine. 
It is Pasieurized and preserved by a process of condensation 
without boiling. The Waterman Condensing Company 
manufacture this with other unique fruit os. and 
cecupy Eastern offices at 157 Broadway, New York City. 


The most effect:ve Blood Purifier is 
Jayne's Alterative.—Adv. 














Frail, Fretful, sickly, children, can almost always be re- 
stored to health with Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge; it 
destroys the parasites of disease, and builds up the sys- 
tem.—Adv. 


THEY ALL AGREE TO IT. 

He who takes himself to the shores of Northern New Eng 
land for a season of rest and recreation, finds many pec 
characteristics unknown to other sections of the country. 
The climate is ever delightful, the recreations of great variety 
and the scenic yay | of a magnificence beyond descrip- 
tion. The visitor is delighted with the seclusion which pene- 
trates the region and a most remarkable feature of the New 
England Coast resorts is that its patronage includes tourists 
from every State and country as well as from every walk in 
life. The hotels are without exception commodious 
finely appointed hostelries and nothing remains undone that 
will add to the comfort of the summer sojourner. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad reaches every part of North- 
ern New England and the train facilities it 6ffers to all points 
include fwst and frequent trains equipped with modern 
Pullman cars. If you are interested in this region send a 
two cent. stamp to Sonera gem gt Department (7), Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Roston, for boo 





on coast resorts.— Adv. 





THOMSON’S “GLOVE-FITTING ” re 

ong women who aspire to acorrect and graceful car- 
an Tipenace's “ Glove-Fitting*”’ corsets have long been 
regarded with favor. These corsets are manufactured 
solely by George C. Batcheller & Company, of which firm 
Mr. rge Clinton Batcheiler is the head. Mr Batcheller 
was the junior partner of the original firm of Thomson 
Langdon & Company, whose first factory was estab 
in France in 1865,and was moved to London during the 
Franco Prussian war. Since then American factories ve 
been built, and the Thomson ‘ Glove-fitting” corsets are 
sold by every up-to-date dealer in the sr: The secret 
of true corset comfort combined with style may be dis- 
covered by examining the ‘ Militant,” which is the acme 
of straight front corsets In this garment the seams all 
run around the body. To successfully wear the st ht 
front corset the figure of one who has been accustomed to 
the ordinary garment must be remodeled. The new figure 
is not only more graceful but unimpeded respiration and 
free use of the eo" ao body poorer he aie teas — 

i th. A handsome new ca mail 

ducive to heal 4 jh ting 


free on application to George C. Batcheller 
Broadway, N.Y. . 
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Individual Communion 
Outfits. Se Send a for lor free catalogue 


caemney comittNiOx a aa co., 


Ny 


EMORIALS 


JER LAMB 


sone cvES Dr [SAACHOMPSONS EYEWATER 
FINANCIAL 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


exceptional Pins ‘or the ym po of securities. 
Bozes of all sizes a 
Lae light and airy rooms for a use peo ‘convenience of 
customers. 

















ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 
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United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, a CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27TE=S s/ WHAR., 


N. W. Harris & Co. 


BANKERS 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 
road and other bonds adapted 
for trust funds and savings. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALI, PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 
Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANUS for we in 
EUROPE and the EAST. and in DOLLARS 
for use tn this and adjacent countries. 


7, Safe Investments 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the it twelve years with- 
out loss of principal or interest. Satis ———€ eastern refer- 
ences and full information furnished. Address 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missoari. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 


No. 5 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri. 


5% AND 6% LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


Every dollar secured by First Mortgages on Farms worth 
three times your loan, located in the famous Corn Belt and 
Blue Grass Regions in Iowa and Missouri. NOT A DOL- 

















-LAR Lost in 22 Years. 


Write for illustrated booklet and list of loans. 


0 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
theloan. In last six years have placed over $300,- 
00.00 withouc a default in a or interest. 

teferences: all Bankers, Capitalists, Ju and 

susiness Men, for whom I am loa ning. 

further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ Truth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 

H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA, 








DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
46 Wall Street, New York Cit; 
ork, July 8, 190!, 


New 
The Board of Trustees of this Company has this day declared a 
page | dividend of FLVE PERCENT. be oy the capital stock = 
e Company, payable August ist, 1901 the stockholders of 
record at the closing of the ransfer Books on J uly 27th. 
L, CARROLL ROOT, Secretary 
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IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending June 30, 1901, at the rate of FOOR PER 
CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable 
on and after Monday, July 22, 1901. Deposits made on or 
before July 10th will draw interest from July ist. 


W.H.B TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. 


The Board of Directors of the Louisville & oe ee Railroad 
yng — Ay a declared a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
Qh) P ayable on aad after August pty proximo, to 
such as hall be e Teg stered stockholders of the Company at 3 P. M. 
on July 22d. 1 

The stock coal books will close at 8 P. M., on the 22d instant 
and reopen at 10 A. M. on August 12th, 1901. 

AUGUST BELMONT, Chairman. 
New York, July 10, 1901. 
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1851 19801 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, Prestdent. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 = $26,245,622.04 

LIABILITIES =- = = 23,920,986.53 

SURPLUS = = = 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO, J. WIGHT Manager. 


901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 





ST. i JANUARY 1 Igor. 
Capital Btock all Cai....ccccccccccsssccccesccces 1,600,000 00 
Re-Insurancc Reserve. ccocescsccccccccsscsesscee « 2,045,419 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............+ 272,459 87 


Net Burplus.cccccccoccsccccce Sceesevescesocsereces 1,533,879 71 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901.... ..eecsec.-.....- 4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. - 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 





. Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-firat 
Annual Statement. 


Serer eeeeser-seseeeeeeee 





TOTAL ASURTS, Jeni, el .SESTT, 566. mee 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [iass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . » $30,924,972.4! 
LIABILITIES. . . . 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 
All forms of Life and Endowment "ro nga issued. 
Every potiey has ended thereon the, cas a pata 


jh surrend 
up insurance values to which the {nsured is entitled a the Massa- 
chusetts Statute 
“Pamphlets. rates and values for any age sent on application to 
Ottice 


the Company’ 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
5S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. 8. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS...00 ..ssccccectees soocccseeePl Fy? 10,082.80 
LIABILITIES. ..+.......cee0e oeeee, ++ 15,984,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. /ermaneni, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; semfporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


There Is No 
Question —— 


of the desirability of life insurance. The day 
has passed for arguing the question. Those 
men who do not carry life insurance are vir- 
tually flying in the face of Providence and 
should write the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y., without delay, asking for their 
most desirable forms of life insurance, 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H.BURFORD, . PRESIDENT. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 


JOHN J. TUCKER, d - «+ Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., Prgat. Imp Nat. oo 
JAMES R. PLUM, . SN eg ee 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over = = = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


A POLICY ws rue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 





Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund | ne with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpasse 

If you wanta policy for which you will 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
interchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


ay about halt the 
e Washington’s 

















.M. ALLEN, President. 
IN, - ieee 


F.B.ALLEN, - - - - 


Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 


WM. B, FRAN 






J.B. PIERCE, = - + + © «= « Secretary 
L, B,. BRAINERD, - - = © « Treasurer 
L. F, MIDDLEBROOKE, Asst. Secretary 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 


pany, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
ist of December, 1900: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 

1900, to 8ist December, 1900........ ...-- - $3,278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist - an- 

MEBNE, 1000. o.ccs.. coves ccccescseeveccees+ss_ Omna a eneem 
Total Marine PrOMAMUNAA. <a. acessceesees seceeee 94,107,209 79 








Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 3ist December, 1900 sesececceese $3:407,886.18 


weceeese 








Interest received 

during the te $346,028.89 
Rent received 

during the year 23,833.36 $309,862.25 
Losses dur- 


year 
which were es- 
ted in 1899 
and previous 
$416,202.81 


id 
in 1900... bass TREBLE 


$1,517,947. 
Less Salvages. 150 ‘307. os § $1,367,640.05 








$399,096.13 se 
The Com: has the following Asse 
United Sales ant State of New fork Boek, 
Cy, Hane ond otter Shey IKS...s+...... +. $8,537,024.00 
secured b posits 


Loans ks and ial de) 
in Banks an Trost Company........-++: . 1,693,805.82 
Real Fea corner Wall and 
William Streets, cost..... $1,050,000,00 
we bay erection of new 
ee eee eeeces 622,873.59 
other Real” Estate and Claims 
jue the Company........ “ 78,000.00 1,747,873-59 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 1,156,783.60 
Cash in the hands of European agg og topay 
losses under policies payable in fore! 
WINE. «5 06sctcansnsceuaebeceeieseens 198,818.81 
CRM 1 DAME... . cose. cvesses <<0sce0ses eeoee 183,434.83 


Amount, ......-++ eae 740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
or their — representatives 
on and after Oe fifth of Februar ry n 


and paid to the holde ers ele or their legal 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon il cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
2 yment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned Be 
mniums of th r the = ending 3ist December, 1900, 
for which certificates” wil be {ssued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES. 
Gustav Amsinck, W'lliam E. Dodge, Charlies ps Leverich 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Eldert, Levi P.M —_ 
woe 3 Brown, Ewald Fleitmann, . H. A Moo: 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward — Charies H. Marshall, 
william B. ‘Boulton, Horace Gra, George H. Macy, 
Soon Bhs Clement A. ‘Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons 
— Leander N. Lovell, Geo: W. Quintard 
Cameed A. Hand, John L. Riker, 
Som ames as De Foes, Anson W. A. eR, 


Raven, 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
Wiliam C. Sturges 


+ 


‘a 
James H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 


A. A. RAVEN, Presiden 
KA, PAuRonn, ¥ Vice-Pres’t. 
Con 0S ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prenr’t. 


HEO, P. JOHNSON, 3d VicesPres’t. 
to hold thirteen copies of Tue InpE- 
BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us a 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Ghe Autobiography of a 


Life 


Insurance Policy. 





AM only a piece of paper 18 inches one way, 
and 22 inches the other; but the story of 
my life may interest some people who take 

thought of the “little things.” 

I can boast of the very best ancestry, for I am 
of the finest stock, and when I first came into 
existence at the mills, the large sheet, of which 
I was a part, was approved, and passed into the 
best of society wherever it moved. Then I got 
into the hands of a man who cut me off from 
the rest of my immediate family and established 
me as distinct from my brothers and sisters, 
tho we lived together for some months after- 
ward. We next went through a lot of machinery 
and received printed impressions, tho you will 
note that these were not exactly, strictly speak- 
ing, my first impressions, as I was quite preco- 
cious from my youth up. 

I soon discovered that I had been imprinted 
with the name of a great Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and that, in blank, I was ready to convey 
to some one the Company’s guarantee of pro- 
tection to his family. Soon thereafter my services 
were brought into requisition. A clerk took me 
down, and with many flourishes made it ap- 
parent that I was to be owned by a Mr. John 
Jones, who had asked me to come and provide 
for. his wife, Mary Jones, after his death. I was 
duly inscribed with the signature of the President 
and Secretary, and went out into the world with 
a very “ biggety,” self-important feeling. I went 
a long, long way in an envelope that was very 
crowded, and became auite weary of the journey, 
when I finally came into the daylight and found 
myself in the hands of an agent. I knew he was 
an agent, for he talked so much, and my ac- 
quaintances who had been in his office before had 
told me about him. He put me in his pocket and 
carried me to Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones, I am sorry to say, did not seem to 
appreciate me as much as I hoped he would, for 
he made some remark about agents being so 
numerous nowadays that men had to take in- 
surance to get rid of them. When he began to 


look more carefully, however, and saw that I was 
capable of bringing so much happiness to his 
family, if anything occurred to him so that he 
could not take care of them, he handed the agent 
something that I guessed was money or a check. 
That night when he went home he carried me in 


his pocket, and his wife saw me for the first 
time, with very evident pleasure. She smiled and 
kissed him, and I really felt quite pleased with 
myself for having ‘been the cause of so much 
satisfaction, for it'seemed everybody was happy. 
The Company sent me out on my mission with- 
out any sign of reluctance, the agent parted with 
me with evident pleasure, and now these people 
were rejoiced at my coming into their possession. 
I was then put away in a dark place and did not 
see the daylight for a long, long time. It seemed 
to me it was ages, tho I know once I was out 
for a few minutes and heard my owner talking 
in a worried tone. He finally said: “ Well, if 
misfortune should come to me, and sickness and 
death. my wife won’t suffer, and last of all, will 
I give up this policy.” 

The next thing I remember, I was taken out 
of the box where I had been kept and two or 
three people were standing around, and one was 
the lady I had seen who smiled so sweetly at 
me when I was in her home that night, I was 
glad to see her smile again, tho she was dressed 
in black, and she cried a little when she smiled 
this time. Then I was carefully inspected and 
T heard her say, “No one ever had a better 
husband than mine, for this $10,000 policy helps 
to take his place in taking care of the children 
and me, and it says I receive a yearly income as 
long ‘as I live, or have the cash now, whichever 
I prefer.” Then she cried again, and said that 
altho he was dead she felt as tho this policy 
was his living representative, and wasn’t I 
proud? Well. then I was receipted and sent 
back to the Company and filed away here, where 
I am now, with some other old and musty papers 
(for I must admit I was getting a little ashamed 
of my age), and here I must stay forever and 
ever, I expect. But I have not lived in vain, I 
think, and if every paper as big as I am did as 
much for homes and educational advantages as 
I have done, they would soon have to close up 
the poorhouses and orphan asylums, and jails 
and penitentiaries. 

Now think a minute, you who are reading this, 
my life’s history, and when you are put away in 
a dark, musty place, can you say you have ful- 
filled the purposes of your existence as well as 
T have carried out mine? 








